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HE student of American history re- 
members General Francis Marion as 
the dashing partisan leader of the Revo- 
lution, but the ‘‘ Life of General Francis 
Marion,’’ by Brigadier General P. Horry, 
of Marion’s Brigade, portrays another 
interesting side of his character. Gen- 
eral Horry relates that in‘his last visit to 
Marion, in 1795, the partisan leader, in a 
lengthy conversation, discussed the value 
of free schools to the Republic. Marion 
claimed that the general ignorance that 
prevailed throughout the South divided 
that section, rendering it an easy prey to 
the British, who held it in their posses- 
sion during the greater part of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. The remarks of 
Marion read with all the freshness of a 
treatise on popular education composed 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and they are worthy of reproduction 
here. General Horry remarked to 
Marion that he feared the legislature of 
Carolina would dread the expense of free 
schools, when Marion replied as follows : 
‘* What sir! Keep a zation in ignorance 
rather than vote a little of their own 
money for education! Only let such 
politicians remember what poor Carolina 
has already lost through her zgnorance. 
What was it that brought the British, 
last war, to Carolina but her lack of 
knowledge ? Had the people been en- 
lightened, they would have been united ; 
and had they been united, they never 





would have been attacked a second time 
by the British. For after that drubbing 
they got from us at Fort Moultrie, in 
1776, they would as soon have attacked 
the devil as have attacked Carolina again, 
had they not heard that we were ‘a 
house divided against itself ;’ or in other 
words, had amongst us a great number 
of Tories; men who, through mere 
ignorance, were disaffected to the cause 
of liberty, and ready to join the British 
against their own countrymen. Thus, 
ignorance begat toryism, and toryism 
begat losses in Carolina of which few 
have any idea. 

‘“‘According to the last accounts, 
America spent in the last war seventy 
millions of dollars, which divided among 
the states according to population, gives 
to Carolina about eight millions ; making, 
as the war lasted eight years, a million a 
year. Now, it is generally believed, the 
British after their loss of Burgoyne and 
their fine northern army, would soon 
have given up the contest, had it not 
been for the foothold they got in Caro- 
lina, which protracted the war at least 
two years longer. And as this two 
years’ ruinous war in Carolina was owing 
to the encouragement the enemy got 
there, and that encouragement to tory- 
ism, and that toryism to ignorance, 


ignorance may fairly be debited to two 
millions of loss to Carolina. 
‘* Well, 


in these two extra years of 
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tory-begotten war, Carolina lost at least 
four thousand men; and among them a 
Laurens, a Williams, a Campbell, a 
Haynes, and many others, whose worth 
not the gold of Ophir could value. But 
rated at the price at which the prince of 
Hesse sold his people to George the 
Third to shoot Americans, say thirty 
pounds sterling a head, or one hundred 
and fifty dollars, they make six hundred 
thousand dollars. Then count the twenty- 
five thousand slaves which Carolina cer- 
tainly lost, and each slave at the mode- 
rate price of three hundred dollars, and 
you have seven millions five hundred 
thousand. ‘To this add the houses, barns 
and stables that were burnt; the plate 
plundered ; the furniture lost ; the hogs, 
sheep and horned cattle killed ; the rice, 
corn, and other crops destroyed, and they 
amount, at the most moderate calculation, 
to five millions. 

‘* But if it be melancholy to think of so 
many elegant houses, rich furniture, fat 
cattle, and precious crops destroyed for 
want of that patriotism which a true 
knowledge of our interests would have 
inspired ; then how much more melan- 
choly to think of those torrents of 
precious blood that were shed, those 
cruel slaughters and massacres that took 
place among the citizens, from the same 
cause! As proof that such hellish trag- 
edies would never have been acted had 
our state been enlightened, only let us 
look at the people of New England. 
From Britain, their fathers had fled to 
America for religion’s sake. Religion 
taught them that God created men to be 
happy ; that to be happy they must have 
virtue ; that virtue is not to be attained 
without knowledge, nor knowledge with- 
out zustruction, nor public instruction 
without free schools, nor free schools 
without /egislative order. 

‘‘ Among a people who fear God, the 
knowledge of duty is the same as doing 
it. Believing it to be the first command 
of God, ‘let there be light,’ and believ- 
ing it to be the will of God that all should 
be instructed from the least to the great- 
est, these wise legislators at once set 
about public instruction. They did not 
ask, How will my constituents like this? 
Won’t they turn me out? Shall I not 
lose my three dollars per day? No! but 
fully persuaded that public instruction is 
God’s will, because the people’s good, 
they set about it like the true friends of 
the people. 
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‘Now mark the happy consequence. 
When the war broke out, you heard of 
no division in New England, no toryism, 
nor any of its horrid effects; no houses in 
flames, kindled by the hands of fellow 
citizens, no neighbors waylaying and 
shooting their neighbors, plundering 
their property, carrying off their stock, 
and aiding the British in the cursed work 
of American murder and subjugation. 
But, on the contrary, with minds well in- 
formed of their rights, and hearts glow- 
ing with love for themselves and posterity, 
they rose up against the enemy, firm and 
united, as a band of shepherds against 
the ravening wolves. 

‘‘And their valor in the field gave 
glorious proof how men will fight when 
they know that their all is at stake. See 
Major Pitcairn, on the memorable roth of 
April, 1775, marching from Boston, with 
one thousand British regulars, to burn 
the American stores at Concord. Though 
this heroic excursion was commenced 
under cover of the night, the farmers 
soon took the alarm, and gathering 
around them with their fowling pieces, 
presently knocked down one-fourth of 
their number, and caused the rest to run, 
as if, like the swine in the gospel, they 
had a legion of devils at their backs. 

‘* Now, with sorrowful eyes, let us turn 
to our own state, where no pains were 
ever taken to enlighten the minds of the 
poor. There we have seen a people 
naturally as brave as the New England- 
ers, for mere lack of knowledge of the 
blessings they possessed, of the dangers 
threatened, suffer Lord Cornwallis, with 
only sixteen hundred men, to chase 
General Greene upwards of three hun- 
dred miles!—in fact, to scout him 
through the two great states of South 
and North Carolina, as far as Guilford 
Court-house! and when Greene, joined 
at that place by two thousand poor 
illiterate militiamen, determined at length 
to fight, what did he gain by them with 
all their number, but disappointment 
and disgrace? For, though posted very 
advantageously behind the corn-field 
fences, they could not stand a single fire 
from the British, but in spite of their 
officers, broke and fled like base-born 
slaves, leaving their loaded muskets 
sticking in the fence corners ! 

‘*But, from this shameful sight, turn 
again to the land of free schools—to 
Bunker’s Hill. There, behind a poor 
ditch of half a night’s raising, you be- 
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hold fifteen hundred militia-men waiting 
the approach of ‘three thousand British 
regulars with a heavy train of artillery / 
With such odds against them, such fear- 
ful odds in numbers, discipline, arms, and 
martial fame—will they not shrink from 


the contest, and, like their southern 
friends, jump up andrun? Oh, no; toa 
man they have been taught to vead; toa 
man they have been instructed to know, 
and, dearer than life to prize, the bless- 
ingsof Freedom. Their bodies are lying 
behind ditches, but their thoughts are on 
the wing, darting through eternity. The 
warning voice of God still rings in their 
ears. The hated forms of proud merci- 
less kings pass before their eyes. ‘They 
look back to the days of old, and 
strengthen themselves as they think what 
their gallant forefathers dared for Liberty 
and for them. They look forward to 
their own dear children, and yearn over 
the unoffending millions, now, with tear- 
_ ful eyes, looking up to them for protec- 
tion. And shall this infinite host of 
deathless beings, created in God’s own 
image, and capable by Virtue and Equal 
Laws, of endless progression in glory and 
happiness—shall they be arrested in their 
high career, and, from the free-born sons 
of God, be degraded into the slaves of 
men? Maddening at the accursed 
thought, they grasp their avenging fire- 
locks, and drawing their sights along the 
death-charged tubes, they long for the 
coming up of the British thousands. 
Three times the British thousands came 
up; and three times the dauntless yeo- 
men, waiting their near approach, re- 
ceived them in storms of thunder and 
lightning that shivered their ranks, and 
heaped the fields with their weltering 
carcases. 

‘In short, my dear sir, men will 
always fight for their government, ac- 
cording to their sense of its value. To 
value it aright, they must understand it. 
This they cannot do without education. 
And as a large portion of our citizens are 
poor, and can never attain that inesti- 
mable blessing without the aid of govern- 
ment, it is plainly the first duty of 
government to bestow it freely upon 
them. And the more perfect the govern- 
ment, the greater the duty to make it 
well known. Selfish and oppressive 
governments, indeed, as Christ observes, 
must ‘hate the light, and fear to come to 
it, because their deeds are evil.’ Buta 
government like our republic, ‘longeth 
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for the light, and rejoiceth to come to the 
light, that its works may be made mani- 
fest that they are wrought in God,’ and 
well worth all the vigilance and valor 
that an enlightened nation can rally for 
its defence. And, God knows, a good 
government can hardly ever be half 
anxious enough to give its citizens a 
thorough knowledge of its own excel- 
lencies. For, as some of the most valu- 
able truths have been lost for lack of 


t- promulgation, so the best government on 


earth, if not duly known and prized, may 
be subverted. Ambitious demagogues 
will rise, and the people, through igzor- 
ance, and love of change, will follow them. 
Vast armies will be formed, and bloody 
battles fought. And after desolating 
their country with all the horrors of civil 
war, the guilty survivors will have to 
bend their necks to the iron yoke of some 
stern usurper, and like beasts of burden to 
drag, umpitied, those galling chains, 
which they have riveted upon themselves 
for ages.”’ 

General Horry relates that as Marion 
proceeded in this conversation, his face 
kindled over with that living fire with 
which it was wont to burn when he 
entered the battles of his country. Horry 
became spell-bound by the magic of 
Marion’s tongue, and on recovering, 
found himself leaning forward, with his 
right hand stretched by his side, reaching 
for the sword that was wont to flash in 
the presence of Marion when battle arose. 


<> 
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FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS. 








BY SUPT.,M. F. ANDREW. 





HIS article is especially intended for 

the younger class of teachers who are 
being educated in the country. No 
doubt, if it were being written by many 
teachers who have spent all their lives in 
the city, there would be an interrogation 
point after the word educated; but as 
the writer is a genuine country school 
product, it shall stand unmolested. Per- 
haps it might be well to say in the begin- 
ning that the advice is coming from a 
man still in the hey-day of youth. Many 
people do not like the term ‘‘ advice,”’ 
especially from the young. ‘‘ The atro- 
cious crime of being a young man, I 
shall neither attempt to palliate nor 
deny ;’’ but if the reader cares to substi- 
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not in any way change the sense of what 
is to be said. 

To the careful observer the fact has 
been apparent for a long time, that the 
best teachers, or a majority of them, in 
the city schools are country-bred. ‘I 
know of no way of judging of the future 
but by the past; and judging by the 
past,’? the prominent teachers of the 
future will come from the country. Those 
of us in the city schools who grew up on 
a tarm can tell every time when we get 
hold of a country boy. He has that 
something about him that will overcome 
all difficulties, that is not found in the 
city boy. I donot intend to say one dis- 
paraging thing of the country schools, 
but the best teachers in the country do 
not stay there. Just as soon as they 
begin to make a reputation they are 
wanted in the towns and cities, and 
money will take them there every time. 
Some day the rural school districts of 
this State will see their mistake, and a 
mighty change will come upon us. Now 
it is to the afore-named class of teachers I 
wish to sayaword. Ofcourse the poorer 
class of teachers do not read educational 
journals, so there is no danger of reaching 
them. 

Suddenly and almost unexpectedly 
‘* Nature Study,’’ ““Elementary Science,”’ 
or whatever you may term it, is upon us, 
and it has come to stay. It matters not 
what the humanists may say to the con- 
trary, the scientist will be his equal in 
the years tocome. The humanists claim 
that the ‘‘ new education ”’ is a farce, and 
tends to play and careless habits of work. 
We do not propose to argue the question 
nor to deny that the humanities have 
accomplished great things. We do deny 
their accusation and declare once for all 
time that ‘‘there is no royal road to 
learning.’’ How’ profitably you can 
spend your long hours in the country ! 
I see it all now as it never came to me 
before. Nature, the great book, is wide 
open before you. Turn its pages care- 
fully and read and read again. Go down 
to the little brook that meanders through 
the farm of the man with whom you 
board. Lie flat down on the bank of that 
stream and watch the little fish that are 
there so unconsciously for your benefit 
alone: not one hour, nor two, nor even 
three will satisfy you, if you are once in- 
terested. I never spent a more profitable 
hour in my life than in sitting on the 
porch one warm evening after a hard 
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thunderstorm, watching the toads as 
they came from an old cellar to catch the 
earthworms as they came up out of the 
ground. An ant hill is a good study 
room, and it will require many hours to 
get the whole lesson. 
These emmets, how little they are in our eyes ; 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies 
Without our regard or concern; 
Yet as wise as we are, if sent to their school, 
There’s many a sluggard and many a fool 
Some lessons of wisdom might learn.” 


I would own a good magnifying glass, 
a few good natural histories, a text or 
two on geology, and some botanies. 
Morning and evening, early and late, 
whenever the weather will permit, go to 
the fields, the woods and the streams. 
One afternoon in a little old country 
school house, as I stood within at the 
window, I saw a jay fly several times to 
a fence post and put his head into a hole 
made by the blue birds. An investiga- 
tion after school led me to a discovery. 
He had carried quite a number of acorns 
and put them away for winter, making 
much better preparation for food than had 
the man from whose farm the acorns came. 
An hour down on the bank of the creek, 
watching the muskrat or the woodchuck, 
will open your eyes and lead you on to 
conquer other worlds. Do you know 
anything of the habits of the woodpecker, 
wren, whippoorwill, sparrow, crow, chip- 
munk, mole, flying squirrel, grasshopper, 
butterfly, crayfish, and a thousand living 
creatures? If not, begin at once to study 
them, and you will be preparing for the 
work of ten years hence. 

Do not neglect the plants and stones. 
Begin with the early weeks of March to 
search the woods, and you will be surprised 
at the lessons you will learn and at the 
help these lessons will give you in the 
teaching of the day. The study of the 
stones will depend to a great extent upon 
the locality in which you find yourself. 
But it matters not where you are, there is 
something in nature for you to study. 
The children should be invited to go with 
you. There may be in school one who, 
you have thought, was a dull pupil, 
whose eyes will be opened and he will be 
born again. 

These trips give you good opportun- 
ities for studying the children—a subject 
to which but little attention has been 
given in the years gone by. It would 
certainly be a very foolish doctor who 
would prescribe the same treatment for 
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all diseases, yet that is just what we have 
been doing in the schools for years. The 
public schools of to-day are over-classified, 


and originality is crushed out. The 
teacher in the country school is free to 
work out the true plan of educating our 
children. Study rather how you may 
unclassify than how to classify. Paid- 
ology is the ology of the times, and the 
man or woman who comes nearest to 
working it out now, will be the pilot into 
whose hands we shall put the educational 
wheel by and by. How strongly I am 
tempted at times to cut loose and\go back 
for a few years to the country school 
again, where I can plan, study, and work 
out some of the problems now confront- 
ing us. Let me beg of you, good friends, 
to improve your opportunities. Work 
out your educational salvation with love 
and joy. 

And now I come to my ¢hirdly. Live 
-much with the poets and statesmen of 
_ this and other lands. Make Longfellow, 

Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, and Holmes 
your constant companions. Parts of them 
should be your own. Commit much, and 
in your nature-study you will be surprised 
at the wonderful knowledge these men 
had of the very subjects under investiga- 
tion. The speeches of Patrick Henry, 
Daniel Webster, and Abraham Lincoln 
are fountains from which the more you 
draw, the more you will find they con- 
tain. Youneed not feel one whit ashamed 
if you are found in some of your evening 
strolls perched upon a log, stump, or 
stone, rehearsing some of these matchless 
gems. It would be hard for some of us 
to estimate the debt we owe to the pioneer 
teachers who, time after time, directed 
our attention to ‘‘ Pitt’s Reply to Sir 
Robert Walpole,’’ ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ 
‘*Rienzi’s Address to the Romans,’’ 
‘* Massachusetts and South Carolina.’’ 
Not long since I found myself repeating 
‘* Spartacus to the Gladiators at Capua.”’ 
It has been stored away long years, but 
it comes back more readily to-day than 
the minister’s text of a week ago. 

Lastly, but not least by any means, 
read the Bible. Not that you may be 
able to discuss theology. Not that you 
may bea Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist 
or Catholic. But that you may have 
constantly with you a store-house from 
which your pupils may “hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter.’’ ‘‘ Prove 
all things; hold fast to that which is 
good.’’ No other such teachers have 
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ever lived as Christ and Paul. If they 
have been the chiefs of teachers, where 
can we find better pedagogy ? 

Do not understand from what has been 
said that I wish to detract anything from 
the reading of magazines, journals of 
education, or books on education; nor 
from the study of the branches you are 
expected to teach. Far from it. These 
things say I unto you, that you may 
have life and have it more abundantly. 
To sum it all up then: First, study 
nature. Second,studythechild. Third, 
feast largely in the field of literature— 
and in this I would include history. 
Fourth, read daily some portion of 
Scripture. These things do, and in ten 
years from this time you will be the chosen 
people.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


<> 


THE LIBRARY AS A FACTOR IN 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 








BY H. H. SEERLEY. 





ODERN education is much more de- 

pendent upon books than was the 
education of any previous period of human 
history. The invention of printing, the 
discovery of the ancient literatures, the 
cheapening of books, the committing to 
the printed page the observations and 
thoughts of generations of men, the dis- 
coveries made and recorded by them in 
all lines of art and science, have made 
this age a book age and the people a 
reading people and the schools a place to 
study and use books as the chief instru- 
mentality in gaining an education. 

The university, the college, the second- 
ary school, the elementary school, the 
professional school, all depend largely 
upon books, magazines, and periodicals. 
The reading room and the library is a 
most important adjunct to the class-room, 
and all modern educational effort recog- 
nizes them as most necessary means of 
developing and furthering the interests 
of intellectual and moral progress. That 
school which is the best equipped in these 
respects has established a great claim as 
regards its special fitness to do the 
necessary work in advancing the educa- 
tional status of those who enter its en- 
vironment and submit to its influences. 

It is not the number of books that 
make such a library as educational work 
needs, but such a selection from the whole 
field of literature, science, history, and 
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philosophy that it gives a broad view of 
civilization and human life in all its 
grandeur and greatness. The great books 
in literature and in art—the treasury of 
the great thoughts of the great minds of 
the past—still live and exert mighty 
influence on human thought and activity, 
and not to come into contact with them 
is to be deprived of the greatest privilege 
of modern times. 

Youth needs to think again and again 
the great thoughts of the immortals in 
literature, to recognize the excellence of 
their style, to appreciate the magnifi- 
cence and beauty of their imagination, to 
live over again with them the expe- 
riences of greatness, nobility, and truth. 
He who wishes to be well educated 
needs to be read thoroughly, and to read 
largely at a time when reading and 
study can be a business, and when time 
is not too much at a premium ; hence, 
the library should be brought to the 
school at an age when there is disposition 
to read, power to digest and retain, and 
leisure to enjoy the masterpieces of lit- 
erature. A library may possess great 
value to a community so far as the mature 
and middle ages are concerned, but such 
value fades into insignificance when 
cOmpared with a value that is actually 
attainable through the co:relation of 
school work with the public library, with 
the possibilities that could be reached in 
childhood and youth if the work of edu- 
cation was properly broadened and 
strengthened by an effective use of a 
library selected with this educational end 
in view. 

Not only does this age need the in- 
fluence of the literature and the history 
of the past as portrayed by the giants of 
thought and action, but it also needs to 
have access to what the best thinkers and 
doers of the present are accomplishing in 
their many fields. The more recent 
books in science, politics and philosophy 
are always the best. There is a progress 
that is constantly going on that the 
library must not ignore. It must not be 
satisfied with the realms of imagination 
and memory, the works of the past, but 
must also be the receptacle of the latest 
investigations, the latest conclusions and 
the latest results in the many fields of 
science. The unknown is constantly 
becoming the known, the boundaries of 
life and knowledge are constantly being 
extended, and, since ‘‘ of the making of 


books there is no end,’’ so a good library 
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is a growing library, always keeping 
pace with modern life and modern 
thought. 

The greatest agency in the forwarding 
and the developing of classical] instruction 
is the library, with its ancient classics 
and its modern periodicals ; the all-im- 
portant and essential instrument in mak- 
ing history study properly effective and 
character-developing, as it should be, is a 
well stocked, fully equipped history de- 
partment ina library; the absolute and 
only means of developing and perfecting 
the varied lines of political science— 
that great study of modern times, the 
study of philosophers, scientists and 
civilized men—is the possession of a 
strong and useful department in a library. 

Science has developed and progressed 
more through the agency of books and of 
good libraries than through any other 
kind of accessories. Apparatus and 
other equipment is good, but the great 
and extensive use of the printed page has 
made all students of scientific subjects 
enjoy common fellowship, and has en- 
abled them all to profit much and make 
the rapid advancement recognized, be- 
cause what the most progressive have 
thought and have done in all the work- 
shops and laboratories of the world, all 
the others have profited by through books 
and current literature on these lines. 

Good schools, good teachers, good 
progress, good economy, all value highly 
the library as a factor in modern educa- 
tion. Teachers, however well taught, 
can double their efficiency as instructors 
by a judicious use of good library work. 
Ambitious and painstaking pupils and 
students can leave school with marvelous 
attainments, and can increase their fund 
of thought and training by continual use 
of a good library. To know books, how 
to use.them, where to get what one needs 
to know, are great accomplishments, and 
are of larger value than is usually ad- 
mitted. If the American people did but 
comprehend the great utility of this 
agency, there would not be a city ora 
town, or a community of any size, but 
side by side with the church and the 
school- house would be planted the public 
library. This powerful ally of civiliz- 
ation, progress and enlightenment would 
be fully recognized and modern education 
would be furthered and hastened by the 
use of all the modern agencies and in- 
strumentalities. Much of our educational 
effort of to-day falls far short of its aim, 
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and is wasted because all the pupil is not 
put to school, and all the influences 
granted by modern times, are not used in 
his education and training. There are 
many secondary schools in this country 
that are practically shorn of their aims 
and possibilities because they are attempt- 
ing to do educational work without the 
necessary means to accomplish what 
they seek; cities are developing educa- 
tional systems and leaving out the great- 
est factor of all in not taking care of 
public welfare and public business by in- 
vesting largely enough to found and 
develop a first-class library as an adjunct 
institution, made essential and necessary 
by modern civilization. There is no 
greater movement in modern times than 
universal education. This is not confined 
alone to childhood and youth, because the 
demands of civilization require that the 
conditions necessary to progress in young 
manhood and in middle age should be 
met, if a people well started in life by 
elementary and secondary educational 


training are to become as great and. 


powerful in character and work as the 
century permits.—C7rcular of Information, 
Lowa Library Society. 
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THE WILD-FLOWER GIRL. 








BY M. E. SAFFOLD. 





Wt. a pretty sound the name has! 
The wild-flower girl! How sug- 
gestive of beauty and freshness. You 
will picture her at once. A dainty 
maiden in dress of white, ber broad hat 
wreathed with vines and flowers she had 
gathered in her stroll through the woods, 
her arms burdened with sprays and 
clusters of dewy blossoms. 

But this is not my wild flower girl. 
Not what I saw when a servant came to 
me one April morning and-told me there 
was a wild-flower girl at the door waiting 
to see me. Upon the steps sat a little 
negro girl. Herone garment, a draggled, 
faded calico dress, stopped just below her 
knees. Her bare feet were baked with 
mud, and I noticed that her brown hands 
showed stains of blood where thorns and 
briars had torn them. On top of her 
head a pad of cotton rested, pressed flat by 
the heavy basket she had just lifted from 
her head to the steps. Another basket 
which she had carried on her arm sat 
near. The girl was not more than twelve, 
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the baskets, was one 0 e 
and her beseeching eyes as ID fizue, 
at me without speaking were full of ae 
pe athetic languor of want and hardship. 

he beauty of the baskets, who can de- 
scribe? It was early morning, and the 
dew still glittered on the trees and grass. 
In one basket lay great wreaths of yellow 
jasmine. They straggled over the 
basket’s handle and hung in festoons 
about the sides. A delicate perfume 
floated out of every cup that almost in- 
toxicated me. From the other baskets 
around the sides protruded branches of 
wild honeysuckle, pink, white, and red, 
green spotted dogwood blossoms, and 
clusters of red-bud, all intermingled with 
featherly ferns. The bottom of the 
basket was lined with wet moss, and into 
it were stuck great branches of white 
lilies and purple violets. ‘The effect was 
of one glowing mass of dew-laden color 
and bewildering fragrance. I forgot the 
child and bent over the baskets, gratify- 
ing at orice the sense of sight, touch and 
smell. 

‘* What will you take for them all?’ I 
asked, at last. 

‘* Anything you think they’s worth,”’ 
she answered wearily. ‘‘ They didn’t 
cost me anything but to gather ’em.”’ 

** Where did you get them?’’ I asked, 
looking at her more closely. 

‘‘Down in the swamp, mostly.’’ I re- 
membered the swamp. I had passed it 
in my drives. A low, wet place, where in 
the early spring the trees were garlanded 
with yellow jasmine, while the ground 
below under the honeysuckles was starred 
with lilies and purple with violets. It 
was fully six miles from town. 

‘* Have you gathered all these flowers 
and walked all those miles this morning?”’ 
I asked her in astonishment. 

‘“Yes’m,’’ she said. ‘‘I had to start 
early to get ’em here fresh.’’ 

** Have you had your breakfast ?”’ © 

‘‘Not yet. I thought after you paid 
me for the flowers you’d give me some 
col’ vittels.’’ 

I moved the baskets into the shade and 
coolness of the veranda, and took the 
child into the kitchen and gave her food 
and drink, and told her to rest. 

But I had scarcely emptied the baskets 
of the flowers, when she was on hand. 

‘*T must get back to granny. Welive 
t’other side of the swamp. She’s blind 
an’ can’t do nothing fur hersel’,’’ she said. 
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‘* Do you live alone ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Nobody but me and granny,’’ she 
answered. 

She gave a grateful but silent look 
when I filled one of the baskets with cold 
food. But when I folded a dress for her- 
self and put it in the other basket, she 
said : 

‘TI ruther you’d give me one to fit 
granny. She needs it more’n I do.’’ 

Another dress filled her basket and 
her heart’s desire, and she promised to 
come every day with flowers as long as 
they lasted. I knew of friends who 
would be glad to get them. The next 
day I drove to granny’s cabin—a little, 
tumble-down hut in the woods. Nobody 
else wanted to live in it, so the child had 
moved her feeble old grandmother into it. 
Granny in her new dress sat in the door- 
way. Lettie, for that was the child’s 
name, arrayed also in her new garment, 
was busy washing some old clothes, out 
in the yard. 

‘*Granny!’’ I heard her call as she 
scrubbed,’’ ‘‘ it pays to be a wild flower 
girl. People in town wants ’em so: I 


think ’fore long me an’ you will have 
most enuff to eat every day.’’ 


As soon as she saw me she came for- 
ward and led me to her grandmother, and 
said: ‘‘Granny, this is the lady that 
wants so many flowers, and sent you the 
nice dress.’’ 

Lettie stood by smiling with pride in 
her grandmother. 

‘* What do you do, Lettie,’ I asked, 
‘* when the spring flowers are gone?’’ 

‘*O,”’ she said, ‘‘ there comes business ; 
blackberries an’ huckleberries, an’ wild 
plums. The woods is full of ’em, an’ the 
folks in town wants ’em to preserve.’’ 

**But when the summer and the fruits 
are gone ?”’ 

Lettie looked at me almost reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ You forget all them nuts,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Walnuts, hickory-nuts, an’ chest- 
nuts. Why, the town children is almost 
crazy for ’em, an’ I don’t havea thing to 
do but shake ’em down an’ fill the 
baskets.”’ 

‘*But when the nuts have all dropped 
and winter has come? What then?’ 

“TI just fill my basket with pine for 
kin’ling. It’s laying all aroun’. The 
Lawd always pervides something for me 
an’ granny.”’ 

**O beautiful contentment. O sublime 
trust,’’ I thought as I turned away, re- 
buked for every doubt and anxiety of my 
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life. Since then, Lettie’s coming to my 
door with her bright little face and her 
curiously filled baskets has been a re- 
minder of the changing seasons and of 
the bounty of the Lord. Verily, ‘‘not 
one of them is forgotten before God.’’— 
N. Y. Observer. 


—_— 
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“HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL LIFE 
PLEASANT.’’* 





BY MISS L. COUSINS. 


N this paper I shall simply state what 

I consider some of the requisites for a 
pleasant school, and outline briefly a few 
of the methods I have used in my own 
school. 

Assisting in making the time spent in 
teaching pleasant, as well as profitable, 
for both teacher and pupil, is a duty we, 
as teachers, owe to one another. As the 
school-room is the scene of our labors, 
the place where so much of our time is 
spent, we should make it as attractive, 
as pleasant, as may be in our power. 

We believe that the teacher has much 
to do with making itso. Hasit not been 
truly said, ‘‘ Like teacher, like school’’? 
Of thé teacher I have not much to say, 
but I believe that, among other qualities, 
she should possess those of patience, as 
there are so many causes for anxiety and 
worry every day ; hopefulness, since there 
is danger of being discouraged, when we 
fail after striving hard ; cheerfulness, it 
has a powerful influence on the children, 
producing better work ; sympathy, so as 
to enjoy having children about her ; not 
necessarily ‘‘love children,’’ love does 
not come to order anywhere, but it is 
necessary for her success that she should 
catch the contagion of a happy laugh and 
feel a genuine heartache over their little 
troubles; kindness, as ‘‘like begets 
like,’’ therefore, will not the children be 
kinder to her, and we usually find that 
kindness is the best means to bring hap- 
piness to the scholars, as well as to con- 
trol them; love of order, also, is one of. 
the most important qualities. Order isas 
necessary in a school as in the army. It 
renders government easy, preserves quiet, 
saves time, and prevents injustice. 

We eat to live; we study to live; 
children go to school for life purposes. 
The measure of success of the teacher is 


* Read at the last meeting of the West Mid- 
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not the amount the pupils learn, but 
rather the mental activity that exists. 
The teacher who can create an interest 
has the elements of success in her, but 
that interest must be properly directed. 
There must be some control of the pupils. 
It is best for them, leaving education out 
of the case. There must be a distinct 
plan, and it must be followed. For in- 
stance: the teacher gives the direction 
that when she strikes the bell, the class is 
to rise promptly, and then upon’a given 
signal to pass to the recitation bench. 
The bell strikes; all rise but two or 
three. The teacher should signal all to 
sit again, showing only by her look that 
she is displeased—pausing with her eye 
on the tardy ones. Then will follow 
another signal for rising. All doing this 
well, she expresses it in words, or by a 
smile, and gives the next signal. And 
so with entering and leaving the school- 
room, replying to questions, arranging 
work on slates, keeping in order the 
desks and similar things. We, by having 
a plan, and attending to every detail, 
educate our pupils by training their 
powers in systematic methods, and, at 
the same time, make our own work much 
easier and pleasanter. Thus we say 
much pleasure is derived from making a 
plan and attending to all the details. 

This pleasure is increased greatly by 
enlisting the help of the pupils, as no 
school work is so pleasant or successful 
where the children are not taught self- 
government. I would not wish them to 
think I have a self-interest in it. They 
must be self-governing for their own 
good ; such discipline is worth more than 
mere text-book knowledge. The pres- 
ence of the teacher should not be neces- 
sary to maintain order; therefore, it is 
well to accustom the pupils to being 
alone at times. They are pleased to have 
one of their number take charge. 

One Monday morning, thinking I 
would be late before returning from my 
boarding place, I said to one of the boys, 
‘* Albert, if I am not at school at nine, 
you may ring the bell, and take charge.”’ 
I was in time, but once later, owing toa 
heavy rain, did not reach school until 
g.30. ‘The scholars were at their work, 
and were glad to have the teacher late. 
It does not often happen. That would 
not do, as we seek to be all we expect of 
our pupils—although it did occur again 
when the roads were blocked, and this 
time, as_before, I found them at their 
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work, one of the largest girls acting as 


teacher. We have classes conduct them-. 


selves. I might outline one method my 
pupils find pleasant, and I trust they 
profit by it. 

We have head and foot in our classes. 
A class goes to some part of the room 
where the pupils will not disturb the 
teacher and her class. No 1, the pupil 
at the head, steps out in front of the class, 
so that all may hear better, and No. 2 
asks him a question. If No. 1 cannot 
answer, No. 2 answers and steps up to the 
place of No. 1, and No. 3 asks No.1 a 
question. But if No. 1 answers the ques- 
tion of No. 2, he steps to his own place, 
and No. 2 steps out to be questioned by 
No. 3, and so on around the class. They 
find this as pleasant as many games 
played in their homes. Frequently the 
children ask permission to prepare ques- 
tions on the lesson. 

Then I keep a record of their standing 
in the class. We believe in variety ; 
therefore, some weeks I keep all, and 
other weeks I keep a record of those only 
at the head and the foot, marking ‘‘1”’ 
for head and ‘‘o”’ for foot—the pupil 
who is head at the close of the recitation 
receiving ‘‘1,’’ then going to the foot and 
working up again. It causes them to 
work harder. Freddie, who is good in 
arithmetic, but not in grammar, said to 
his mother the other evening, when urged 
to get ‘‘1’’ in grammar, ‘‘ Mamma, I 
might as well try to fly as get to the head 
in grammar; but I can get there in 
arithmetic, if Charlie is not ahead of me 
when we gouptotheclass.’’ So Freddie 
tries to keep ahead to be ready for 
arithmetic. This, month we keep the 
standing of all for each recitation. 

In the teaching of the lesson we seek 
to make it attractive by simple illustra- 
tions and experiments, and the children 
look upon the studies as subjects of real 
interest, not as distasteful tasks to be mas 
tered because they are compelled by a 
school authority. 

But there are times when the children 
tire of their lessons, no matter how 
attractively they are presented, and some- 
times more is needed in the school-room. 
It is then we turn their minds in another 
direction. For such times we have 
brightening exercises. It may be a 
simple exercise-song, a march around 
the room, some calisthenic exercise, a 
story read or told; or it may be a match 
in word-building, finding words, in 
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geography, in arithmetic, or in spelling ; 
but these matches are usually reserved for 
Friday afternoon. 

Rewards, which should be given to the 
child to cheer him, to strengthen and 
encourage him to hold fast to the right, 
and which should be valued by him as a 
token of the teacher’s interest in his work, 
should be often given, but it is better to 
rely chiefly on the look of approval, or 
word of encouragement. 

Promises, too, are sometimes good 
incentives—promises, such as ‘‘ to read a 
story,’’ ‘‘to work on the blackboard,’’ to 
work at some favorite study, to draw 
from the chart, or to be given some privi- 
lege. 

We have few interruptions. We do 
not favor borrowing, so if a pupil must 
borrow a book, he must do so during 
play-time. Ifbooksare thoughtlessly left 
in the sack at the back of the room, they 
remain until next play-time, and, as no 
two pupils of one class sit at the same 
desk, the thoughtless pupil cannot study 
from his companion’s book. All, or part 
of recess, is forfeited by any larger pupil 
leaving the room during class hours. 
When hats and caps are in the room, the 
hooks, not the boys’ heads, are the places 
for them. If they must be on the heads, 
then the boys must go outside. 

I think it is a good plan for the teacher 
to play ‘‘visitor’’ occasionally. After 
having left the room, walk in, speak to 
the children, notice how they speak in 
return, try to see how the room and chil- 
dren look to a stranger. We generally 
agree that something ought to be 
changed. 

It is well to start the day pleasantly. 
A bright smile, a kindly word before 
school opens, does much towards estab- 
lishing the success that is to crown the 
day, as nothing is more catching than a 
cheerful expression. In my school a 
pleasant rivalry exists between some of 
the pupils and the teacher as to who shall 
be first in giving the morning’s greetings. 
A cheery ‘‘Good night’’ is helpful also. 

Suitable verses and mottoes, containing 
helpful thoughts, put on the blackboard, 
are a means of help to teacher and pupil. 

The interior appearance of the school- 
room has a direct moral influence, and 
may aid or hinder very materially. 
Therefore, it is important to have it clean 
and attractive. The teacher and pupils 
can do much towards giving it a home- 
like appearance by putting on its walls 
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decorations, such as pictures, cards, 
calendars, maps, and drawings done by 
pupils, etc.; by putting plants in the 
windows and on the teacher’s table. 

It is well to have the plants started at 
home, both in pots and in hanging 
baskets. ‘The children care for them all 
the winter, and are pleased to show them 
to the teacher, if she is in their home at 
any time. 

Another attractive feature is a corner 
furnished with a table and some chairs. 
This corner may be called the ‘‘ reading 
room,’ for here the children will gather 
to read the pleasant stories from their 
own papers. 

On rainy days the pupils are apt to re- 
main at home. It is well to have some- 
thing interesting, something that the 
teacher knows her pupils really enjoy. 
The absent ones will hear of it, and if it 
occurs a few times they will not wish to 
remain away. 

Any trouble that will make the pupils 
consider the schoolroom a pleasant place 
will more than repay the teacher. It is 
hard to be pleasant when we are uncom- 
fortable, no matter what may be the cause 
of the discomfort. In the schoolroom it 
frequently arises from lack of proper 
ventilation. It has been said that every 
man should be as choice of the air he 
breathes as of the food he eats, and a 
teacher is bound to double carefulness, 
for she has control of those who do not 
yet know how to take care of themselves. 
Therefore she will often have her pupils 
stand in files, not ranks, so that there may 
be room for vigorous up and down move- 
ments of the arms, while she opens doors 
and windows, if only for a few moments, 
to change the air, and bring more oxygen 
to the young lungs. This exercise is a 
rest and helps to lighten labor. 

Anything can be done with pupils who 
take an interest in the work, and who feel 
that they are necessary to the correct 
doing of things. But little can be done 
if they do not feel this; so give them some- 
thing to do, something apart from their 
lessons—it may be to ring the bell, to 
clean the blackboard, to keep tablet cards 
in place, to fold papers properly, to fill 
ink-wells—something todo. Teach them 
to know it is their school, not the 
teacher’s. 

I think that children should be taught 
the Golden Rule—that others have rights 
which each one is bound to respect, just 
as he would have his own respected. If 
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whispering disturbs his neighbor, he must 
notindulgein whispering. Ifcareless and 
imperfect recitations hinder the progress 
of the class, it is his duty todo better. If 
promptness and regularity are for the 
general good, then he must be as regular 
and punctual as it is in his power to be. 
Thus a feeling of personal responsibility 
will be developed. 

We can by stories and talks impress on 
the pupils’ minds that no good thing is 
got except by hard work, and that we are 
after good things, and that no teacher 
can make scholars of them unless they 
apply themselves. They will understand 
it and act on it, work better and, as 
pleasure is found in work, so will that add 
to it in the schoolroom. 

If we can insure the co-operation of the 
children we shall have one strong means 
of making our school-room pleasant.— 
Canada Ed. Journal 





ROBERT BURNS. 





BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





A HUNDRED years have elapsed since 

the death of Burns, and in a hun- 
dred ways the people of Scotland, Eng- 
land, Ireland and America try to express 
their sense of what he has been and has 
done for the English-speaking race. 

It would be safe to say that his best 
poems now, indeed, are an integral part 
of English literature, are in the mem- 
ories and on the lips of a hundred times 
as many men as had heard his name the 
day he died. 

Take ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’ for instance, 
and think that there was an hour when 
Robert Burns enclosed this song to Mrs. 
Dunlop, and expressed the hope that she 
would not have to pay double postage 
because he did so. Double postage on 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne !”’ 

Naturally enough, when the plough- 
man poet, only 26 years old, went to 
Edinburgh on his first timid visit to a 
great city, he went to the ‘‘Herald’’ 
office, or somebody took him there. Not 
to such an office as that of the Boston 
**Herald,’’ or the New York ‘‘ Herald,’’ 
or the Chicago ‘‘ Herald,’’ but to the 
office where, for failing memories, certain 
heralds preserved the coats of arms of the 
famous families. Happily, and probably 
to Burns’ personal satisfaction, no name 
of Burns, or Burnes, or Burness, or 





Burnass, was found on the records or in 
the indexes. 

So the Sultan of Sernbid voyages to the 
farthest west, to find, as the oracle bade 
him, the shirt of a happy man. He had 
to go to Connaught, where he surprised 
Pat happily dancing on the green in the 
last hours of a fair. The Sultan seized 
Pat, and ordered his clothes pulled off, 
that he might take and wear the shirt, as 
his orders had bidden him. 


‘* And, alas ! Paddy had not a shirt to his back.”’ 


So Robert Burns went to find the 
armorial bearings of his ancestors. And, 
so far as the ‘‘ Heralds’’ office knew, he 
had no ancestors. Certainly they had 
not coats of arms. 


“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp.”’ 


And that visit to the ‘‘ Heralds’’ office 
gives in a rough way the key to the per- 
petual charm by which the Poet of the 
People controls all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

The critics have not been successful in 
analyzing Burns’ power, nor in giving 
us any recipes by which we can manu- 
facture such poems. We laugh when he 
wants us to laugh; we weep when he 
wants us to weep; we are brave when 
he sings of Bannockburn; we are devout 
when the cotter reads the Bible. One 
touch of nature makes the world akin. 
It was by a divine power, it was as a 
child of God himself, that as he ploughed 
his ungrateful fields, or as he sauntered 
by the side of brooks unconscious, Burns 
rejected absolutely the habits of schol- 
astic poets, and wrote of what he saw 
and what he felt, as he saw and as he 
felt it. The passionate sympathy with 
which men and women sing his songs or 
repeat them to each other, is simple 
tribute to the majesty and beauty of truth 
unadorned. 

In any cellection of Democratic, or 
Republican, or Popular poems, some of 
his songs and odes have the first place. 
And yet there is no token in his own 
life that he cared much, on the one side 
or the other, for the petty intrigues of 
the English Government of the day; in 
the times when at London the wreck of 
the Court party, which rallied round a 
half crazy king, was trying to out- 
maneuver the forces which were not yet 
conscious of the possibilities of England 
when governed by her own people. 

Burns was a Jacobite with Jacobites, a 
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Hanoverian so far as an exciseman should 
be; and he sent a present of four little 
cannon to the new Republican Govern- 
ment of France. ‘This is to say what is 
probably true, that he knew little and 
cared little for forms of government, and 
really thought, perhaps, that none but 
fools make contest about them. But he 
knew more of man and men, than most 
of the statesmen of his time knew. He 
knew his own father’s rugged and firm 
integrity. He knew his own power, and 
he knew that this came to him not from 
school-books nor from school teachers. 
He knew that he received his patent 
ofnobility ‘‘ immediate from the Almighty 
God.”’ 

Knowing this he became, of course, 
one may say, the poet of the people. 
And it is for thus and such reasons that 
the People’s Song Book, or the People’s 
Broadsides, are for the men of Great Brit- 
ain and America all incomplete unless 
they contain such poems as ‘‘ Scots wha 
ha’,’”’ or ‘‘ For a’ that and a’ that,’ or 
‘*My Heart’s in the Highlands.”’ 

The universal welcome to his poems 
justifies Tolstoi’s statement that the 
books truly appreciated by the people 
are those written not for the people by 
people ‘‘who stand above them,” but 
those which are born of the people. 

The renewed expression of enthusiasm 
for Burns, which is called out by the 
centennial, is not an artificial effect pro- 
duced by the calendar makers. We 
manufactured some enthusiasm when the 
centennial of Humboldt’s birth came. 
But the memory of Burns is fresh at 
every fireside. It connects, indeed, with 
thirty or forty poems, and hardly any 
more. But these are enough. 

For very young admirers of his genius, 
who exult in its success, it is as well to 
say that this is no case of spontaneous 
generation, where everything is born 
from nothing, or where we are told so. 
One of Burns’ early biographers, speak- 
ing with care, says that William Burns, 
the poet’s father, was certainly the best 
man he had ever known. He is the 
Cotter of the famous ‘‘ Saturday Night.’’ 
He was a well educated man himself, and 
he took care that his son, whose ability 
he discovered very early, should be well 
educated. Robert Burns himself did not 
fling away suchopportunities. Studious, 
careful and industrious at school, he 
made the best of what schools have to 
give, and was in every instance a favorite 








of his teachers, who seem in every in- 
stance to have known what a treasure 
they had in hand. 

It is worth while also to say that while 
Burns had a very loyal contempt for 
wealth as wealth, and knew as well as 
any of us that wealth as wealth is simply 
vulgar, he had a right and steady respect 
for work. He knew that work is the 
triumph of mind over matter, and he was 
willing to enjoy the results and the 
methods of that triumph. He would 
work in the field as no other man of the 
family or the party could work. And he 
was never above his work. This is no 
instance of the dainty ‘‘ son of toil’? who 
is unwilling to harden his hands or to 
brown his face by taking his fair share 
of the unpleasant duties of human life. 

The English Government of that time 
has been much ridiculed because, for the 
noblest poet of the time, it could find no 
gift but the office of an exciseman. But 
it should be remembered that, at that 
time at least, no one supposed that gov- 
ernments were formed to provide for 
poets, or that the provision for poets was 
one of their duties. We live in a state of 
high civilization, as we think; but even 
with us, if you have a man like Haw- 
thorne or Howells, you have to make him 
a consul; if you have a lady who writes 
poetry, you have to make her a post- 
master. It is fair to the wretched min- 
istry of the time to say that Burns him- 
self asked for the office of exciseman, and 
it is more than probable that the selec- 
tion of the office was made by himself. 

And he died in his thirty-seventh year, 
so young! And we should have had so 
many more treasures from that warm 
heart and ready pen, that sympathetic 
—_ of everybody who desired a friend, 
if —. 

If ——! 

If he had been able to resist the temp- 
tations of liquor. 

Let it be remembered then, that men 
of his gift, men who have this exquisite 
fiber of brain and sympathy of heart, are 
the special prey of this special devil. 
And let it be remembered that ‘‘taste 
not, touch not, handle not;’’ seem not to 
have been known, even by pure and 
temperate men in Scotland, in their effort 
to suppress drunkenness. Such men, if 
they counseled poor Burns, only coun- 
seled ‘‘moderation.’’ 

As if there could be moderation in 
playing with fire! 
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It would seem that no man, woman or 
child, not the father who loved him nor 
the mother who bore him, no one prob- 
ably but his poor wife, ever begged him 
or even asked him to give up whisky, 
wine, and all intoxicating liquor. 

What would this page of literature be 
to-day had Robert Burns been taught in 
his childhood of the dangers to which 
poets are the nearest? What would it be 
had the ready sale of a ‘‘social glass”’ 
been prohibited by law? What would it 
be had he lived in a social order where 
gentlemen hate and despise drunkenness 
and those who tempt men to drunken- 
ness? Where would it be had not all 
Scotland combined to defeat his prayer 
when he asked the good God that he 
might not be led into temptation ? 


—_—— 
_ 


ARCHIBALD BENTON. 








BY ARTHUR LAURENS. 





HE school at Glenwood was about to 

close for the summer. For weeks the 
pupils had been busy studying and re- 
hearsing their recitations, dialogues, and 
what not, for the ‘‘last day’’ exercises, 
and their teacher had listened to their 
monotonous recitals time almost without 
number, until he not only knew them by 
heart, but the heroic passages and sing- 
song rhymes twined themselves into his 
slumbers, and haunted his dreams. 

And now the afternoon of the closing 
day had come, and with it its quota of 
visitors to listen to the endeavors of the 
village youngsters. Fond mammas were 
there to hear their Johnny’s or Sammy’s 
first attempt at oratory; stern papas had 
come to encourage their little Lucy or 
Ada or May to stammer through a favor- 
ite jingle. There were big sisters and 
big brothers; the newspaper man, and 
the minister, and the district trustees— 
‘‘Judge’’ Bunting, the village justice, 
Roger Philbrook, the storekeeper, whose 
reputation for pinching the dimes was 
widespread; and Farmer Greenwell, who 
was never known to wear a coat over the 
always-present checked shirt, and whose 
well-tilled orchards lay just out of town. 
The ‘‘pieces’’ went off much as usual 
on such occasions—highly enjoyed by the 
spectators, but often to the discomfort of 
the teacher. At last, after ‘‘a few ré- 
marks’’ by the distinguished visitors 
present, each being ‘‘glad he was there 
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to-day,’’ the assemblage was dismissed, 
and all went their way save the trustees 
—they had important business of interest 
to the teacher. 

It had been Archibald Benton’s second 
year in the Glenwood school, and he had 
labored earnestly and honestly with his 
fifty or more pupils, and had received for 
his services $65 per month. [It was in 
California.] He had a short time before 
sent in his application for a third year, 
eagerly hoping to receive an advance of 
salary. He felt little doubt that he 
should get the school again, as he had 
heard little or no complaint, and the 
trustees had declared themselves satisfied. 
They had, however, made him no formal 
promise of the school—it was for this 
purpose they had remained. 

The judge was the ever-willing spokes- 
man of the trio, and to him the others 
looked to open the subject. So with 
pompous demeanor he arose, and, as if 
feeling his way, slowly began: 

‘We have received, Mr. Benton, your 
application among others for the Glen- 
wood school, and after due consideration 
we have concluded to bestow the honor 
upon you for a third year, on one condi- 
tion.’’ Here the judge swung round as 
if to receive the approval of his colleagues, 
who, in reply, nodded their acquiescence. 
Again the judge began, more slowly than 
before : 

‘You have kept us a good school, Mr. 
Benton, a remarkably good school, con- 
sidering, but you have received high pay 
for your services.’’ Here he brought his 
right forefinger down upon his left hand 
as if to point out the ‘‘high pay,’’ and 
again swung round to his companions. 

‘* But times now are hard, and wages 
have come down, and—and the fact is, 
Mr. Benton, we have decided to pay you 
but $60a month.’’ Here he again turned 
to his fellows, who signified assent. 

Benton was’so much taken aback at 
this, and so surprised at the unexpected 
reduction, that he could not for the 
moment find words in which to express 
himself. But the wily farmer took ad- 
vantage of his hesitation, and echoed the 
sentiments of the justice by saying that 
‘times is hard, as the jedge says, and 
wages hez come down,’’ and was going 
to say more in the same strain, when the 
teacher interrupted him: 

‘But, Mr. Greenwell, I have per- 
formed services for which other teachers 
in this county have received, and are 
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receiving, $75 and $80 per month. I 
have had this year over fifty pupils, and 
next term there will be ten or a dozen 
more—enough for two teachers.’’ 

“Well, we ain’t responsible for the 
extravagance of other districts,’’ spoke 
up the wizen-faced storekeeper. ‘‘I 
always have said, and I still say, that 
school teachers get too much for what 
they do. Why, you work only six hours 
a day and you get three dollars for it, 
while my Chinese cook gets up at five 
o’clock every morning and works till nine 
at night and he gets only $15 a month.’’ 

“Jest what I pay the Irishman that 
cultivates my orchard,’”’ put in the 
farmer. 

‘*And what I pay my Dutchman, 
Hans,’’ added the judge. ‘‘ You get 
four dollars to his one, and work only 
half the time.’’ 

This was too much for Benton. Being 
tired in both mind and body from con- 
tinual work and nervous strain, he was 
in none too amiable humor, and when 
they added insult to injury he found 
words with which to reply : 

**So you think I am not quite on a par 
with your Irishman, your Dutchman, or 
your Chinese cook! Why don’t you get 
one of them to teach your school? Per- 
haps they would teach as cheaply as they 
would work at anything else. Would 
you have your children in school twelve 
hours a day? Is not my time so much 
taken up with the school that I cannot 
follow any other occupation? Can I con- 
duct a store, a justice court, or a farm? 
Is not school teaching a profession? 
Have I not spent three years in the 
State Normal ?—as long as it takes a 
lawyer, a minister, or a doctor to finish 
his course ? and haven’t I then a right to 
an equal income with them ? and do I get 
it? Did it cost me nothing to get my 
education ? and yet you would have me 
compete with your servant who can 
scarcely speak the English language ; 
who perhaps can neither read nor write 
his own tongue; who is not a citizen of 
the United States ; who never paid a cent 
to learn a trade or profession, but could 
always do the work he is doing now ; and 
let me say right here, that with the 
wages you pay your help, they can save 
as much money at the end of the year as 
I can.”’ 

At this the farmer retorted: ‘‘ That is 
not so.” 

“TI say it zs so, and I will prove it,’’ 
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returned Benton, snatching a piece of 
chalk, and turning to the blackboard : 
‘**T teach only nine months of the year, 
but I have to live and pay my expenses 
the whole twelve months. In nine 
months at $60 per month I receive $540. 
My board and room cost me $20 per 
month, my washing about $2; I must 
attend all the socials and entertainments, 
and so help along all worthy causes; 
must subscribe to the free reading room 
and other public benefits, as a teacher 
should; these, with various other inci- 
dentals, will not be less than $5 per 
month. 

‘For my yearly expenses, I must 
have at least two suits of clothes, one in 
the autumn, the other in the spring, 
which will cost not less than $18 each ; 
for a teacher must maintain a neat ap- 
pearance. Add to this three pairs of 
shoes, as many hats, besides shirts, col- 
lars, cuffs, ties and underclothing. Then 
I give $5 a year to each of the two 
churches, to say nothing of contributions. 

‘* Now for the other man. In one year 
at $15 a month he receives $180. His 
board costs him nothing, his room noth- 
ing, his washing nothing. He will wear 
out .perhaps three suits (consisting of 
overalls and ‘‘ jumper’’), a couple of hats, 
as many shirts, and three or four pairs of 
shoes. Besides this we shall allow hima 
cheap suit of clothes, and a few dollars 
for incidentals.’’ 

When Benton had finished the enu- 
meration, he had before him on the 
blackboard something like this : 


THE TEACHER. 


Board and room, I month 
Washing, I month 
Benefits, incidentals, etc 


For 1 month.. . 


For I year 


2 suits clothes @ $18 
3 pair shoes @ $3.50 
3 hats @ $2.50 

4 white shirts @ $1 

2 suits underclothing 
Collars, cuffs and ties 


Total for clothes... . 
To the churches 
Board, room, etc. 

Grand total 
Income, 9 months @ $60 


Amount saved 
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THE OTHER MAN. 


Board, I year 
Room, I year 
Washing, 1 year 
Public Benefits 
The Church. . 

2 Suits (overalls) 

2 Hats @ $1 

2 Shirts @ 75 cents 
4 Pair Shoes @ $2 
I Suit Clothes 
Incidentals 


Total Expenditures 


Income, 12 months @ $15 


Amount saved 


‘“‘There,’’ said Benton, after reading 
them the itemized account, ‘have I not 
proved to you Mr. Greenwell, that my 
statement was true that the farm laborer 
can save as much as the school teacher ?’’ 

But the farmer had little to say. 
~ “Have I not proven it to you, sirs?’”’ 
he continued, turning to the others. 

The storekeeper mumbled something 
about ‘‘ he guessed it was all right,’’ and 
the whole matter ended by the judge and 
the storekeeper offering Benton his for- 
mer wages, and, upon his refusal, of even 
raising it to $70. But this also was 
promptly rejected by telling them that he 
did not want their school now, and that 
he would withdraw his application and 
look for a position elsewhere. This he 
did, and we are happy to state that, in a 
short time, he was successful in obtaining 
a better situation at a higher salary.— 
Pacific Educational Journal. 
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HABIT OF HAPPY THOUGHT. 





pre persons who fully appreciate 
i¥l the force of habit as regards action, 
fail entirely to estimate its power over 
thought. One reason of this is, doubtless, 
the fact that the acts of men are in plain 
sight, while their thoughts are hidden 


from all eyes. We see clearly that each 
effort to use the fingers, for example, as 
in writing, sewing, etc., tends to produce 
a repetition of the act with greater ease 
and skill, until at length the habit is 
formed and becomes almost automatic. 
But we cannot see what is, however, con- 
tinually progressing in the same way— 
that each thought of the mind tends to 
repeat itself and to form at length a habit 
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that is involuntary and, perhaps, even in- 
eradicable. Parents who are consciously 
striving so to regulate the conduct of 
their children as to form good and useful 
habits in the future, often forget that the 
thoughts which are continually filling 
their young minds are just as surely shap- 
ing themselves and becoming habitual, 
and that the direction which they now 
take will, in all probability, be the same 
which they will follow in after life. So, 
also, in our personal efforts at self-con- 
trol; it is the deed which we endeavor to 
perform or to avoid, while the thoughts 
are seldom called upon to render an ac- 
count to themselves. Yet habits of 
thought are no less strong and no less 
difficult to uproot when formed than 
habits of action, however silently and 
secretly they grow, and they are the 
foundations upon which a]l character and 
all life are built. 

The habits which the mind gradually 
acquires are multitudinous. The thoughts 
of one man will be vague, loose and 
desultory ; those of another clear, con- 
centrated and to the purpose ; one will 
think mainly of luxuries and pleasure, 
another of duty and effort. There are 
thoughts of excellence and thoughts of 
shirking, thoughts of selfish schemes and 
of generous plans, thoughts of what we 
shall be and thoughts of how we shall 
appear. Though they come and go, 
cross and intermingle, yet those which 
are cherished pertinaciously come at 
length to assert themselves as masters of 
the field. Among those which deserve to 
be thus welcomed and nourished, yet 
which seldom receive such attention, is 
the habit of happy thought. By this we 
do not mean the exclusive contemplation 
of pleasant things or the avoidance of all 
that may be hard or sad, but rather the 
sunny outlook upon life in its many 
phases and details. This is doubtless 
largely temperamental. Some persons 
naturally seek the sunlight, while others 
as instinctively enter the shadows. Yet 
each tendency may be increased by yield- 
ing to it or diminished by resisting it; 
and the habit of happy or of gloomy 
thought is quite as much the result of 
continual exercise as of innate bias. 

There is scarcely anything in life which 
may not be viewed in both these ways, 
from the pettiest affairs of an ordinary 
day up to the most profound philosophy, 
which is either optimistic or pessimistic. 
To one man a beautiful day, that thrills 
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the world with joy, suggests only the 
thought that somewhere rain is needed; 
to the other the same reflection occurs 
only as a consolation for the disappoint- 
ment caused by a storm. Every event 
that happens, every person we meet, 
every book we read, every task we per- 
form, every truth we discover, has a 
pleasant and a less pleasant side, and the 
choices are continually before us as to 
which we will emphasize, Mr. O. S. 
Marden, in his ‘‘ Architects of Fate,’’ 
says: ‘‘ If one loves beauty, and looks for 
it, he will see it everywhere. If there is 
music in his soul, he will hear it every- 
where—every object in nature will sing 
to him. ‘Two men who live in the same 
house, and do the same work, may not 
live in the same world. Although they 
are under the same roof, one may see 
only deformity and ugliness; to him the 
world is out of joint, everything is cross- 
grained and out of sorts. The other is 


surrounded with beauty and harmony; 
everybody is kind to him; nobody wishes 
him harm. These men see the same 
objects, but they do not look through the 
same glasses; one looks through a smoked 
glass, which drapes the whole world in 


mourning, the other looks through rose- 
colored lenses, which tint everything with 
loveliness and touch it with beauty. * * * 
Give me the man who, like Emerson, 
sees longevity in his cause and who be- 
lieves there is a remedy for every wrong, 
a satisfaction for every longing soul; the 
man who believes the best of everybody, 
and who sees beauty and loveliness where 
others see ugliness. Give me the man 
who believes in the ultimate triumph of 
truth over error, of harmony over dis- 
cord, of love over hate, of purity over 
vice, of light over darkness, of life over 
death. Such men are the trve nation 
builders.’’ 

This habit of happy thought is not to 
be obtained by any selfish desire for 
happiness, no matter how fully such de- 
sires may be fulfilled. It is something 
quite independent of riches or fame, or 

wer or pleasure. They may accompany 
it, but can never produce it. Byron 
uttered the truth when he said, ‘All 
who would win joy must share it; happi- 
ness was born a twin.’’ The sunny 
nature is both cause and effect; those who 
scatter seeds of joy in other hearts will 
reap a harvest in their own; and the chief 
delight of that harvest will consist in 
feeding the multitude. 
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HOW TO GOVERN A SCHOOL, 
MRS. A. E. MASKELL,. 


TEACHER who cannot govern him- 
self, cannot govern a school. Ifa 
teacher carries a restless spirit into the 
school-room, she will find restless pupils. 
If she shows anger, impatience, careless- 
ness, untidiness, she is met with the same. 
So she must be calm, cool, collected. 

A number of rules do more harm than 
good. They makea pupil feel as if he 
was shut up in state’s prison, crushed 
under foot by laws that rasp instead of 
benefit. The best teacher I ever knew 
had only one rule—and that was hardly 
a rule, the yoke of it was so easy because 
of the teacher’s interest in her work. 
This rule was, ‘“‘ Always keep busy,”’’ 
‘* for,” says she, ‘‘if I can only keep my 
pupils at work, they will have no time 
for mischief.’’ 

**But how about outside ?’’ asxed one. 
“‘Do your large boys ever swear, smoke, 
quarrel, fight, mark or deface school 
buildings ?”’ 

**No, never.’’ smiled the teacher, ‘‘ for 
that is all covered by our school laws. 
They are not my rules but the state’s, and 
violations are punished, as you know, by 
suspension or expulsion. All I have to 
do is to enforce them, if necessary. One 
way I have of restraining my large boys 
is to remind them occasionally, ‘ Not to 
forget that they are gentlemen.’ They 
will straighten up at once, with a differ- 
ent feeling entirely. At least I find it so 
with my boys—and I always treat them 
as if they were gentlemen. I tell them 
sometimes how proud I am of them when 
they do some particularly praiseworthy 
ac.” 

And this last, how necessary ; for some 
teachers seem to be on the lookout for 
faults more than they are for virtues— 
and what is more exasperating to a high- 
spirited girl or boy than to have some- 
body constantly seeking to find out all 
the bad and ignore all the good? The 
boy knows there is some good in him, and 
he rebels, because of lack of appreciation. 
If a teacher would only take more pains 
to seek out the good and commend it, 
she would be surprised to find the good 
overbalance the bad nearly every time. 

Then a teacher must always command 
respect. This she cannot do if she has 
any disagreeable habits. She must be 
extremely neat in her attire. It is better 
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to wear quiet colors, as color often has 
much to do with the quieting of some 
children’s nerves. 

I have heard that a teacher who always 
dressed in dark green had the adoration 
of her pupils. You know there is some- 
thing restful to the eye in green, and I 
have an idea that she owed a large part 
of her success to knowing how to dress. 
—The School Journal. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 








BY ELEANOR ROOT. 





MAN had a blooded colt which con- 

noisseurs declared would be of fabu- 
lous price were it properly reared and 
trained. Therefore the man devoted all 
his time to it, nor was he ever weary of 
telling what fine progress it was making, 
and what a splendid horse it would 
-surely be. But the people laughed at 
him as they watched and waited. 

‘* See,’’ they cried, ‘‘ was ever such an 
idiot? ‘To save money, he hires this 
keeper and that, and this jockey and 
that, who know just about as much of 
the proper care of a blooded horse as does 
a European peasant of the duties of the 
President of the United States. The colt 
is being ruined. ‘Ten chances to one, it 
can never get over these years of igno- 
rance and misjudgment. Its disposition 
is well-nigh spoiled and its health under- 
mined. How could it be otherwise, 
crossed and tormented as it has been, 
and kept in dark, unhealthful quarters? 
Besides, consider its food. It is of such 
a kind and quality, and it is forced to 
take so much to get so little, that the 
only wonder is that it will eat at all. 
Strange that a man so sensible in other 
things can be so blind in this !’’ 

But the owner of the horse went 
steadily on, pursuing the course he had 
marked out, and the people who criticised 
still continued to send their children to 
the same dark, close school-houses, where 
foul air laid the foundation for manifold 
diseases, and where, instead of being led 
into ambrosial paths of knowledge and 
inspiration and delight and virtue by 
“heroic, loving, and illumined souls,’’ 
they were practiced upon in many cases 
by underlings, hired, perchance, because 
they were cheap, or because they ‘‘ needed 
the places.’’ Sometimes they were chil- 
dren but a little older than the pupils 
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themselves, and sometimes they were 
they ‘‘ in whose inward man there was no 
live coal, but all was burnt out to a dry, 
grammatical cinder.’’ 

But ever they boasted of the virtues o1 


the system, saying: ‘‘ Behold,—how 
glorious! Watch and see what fine men 
and women will be turned out one of 
these days.’’ 

But there were those who looked on 
and lamented, and wondered how people 
so sensible in other things could be so 
blind in this.—. £. Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 





HIS is a machinery age—as well as an 
age of machinery—in business, in the 
church, in politics, in literature, in edu- 
cation. The struggle for existence has 
become so fierce, the craving for material 
success so intense, and the money stand- 
ard has in it so many figures, that only 
those succeed on the large scale who take 
advantage of the power of organization, 
of the economics and multiplications of 
system, method, machinery. The great 
business undertakings of to-day are based 
on that certainty which comes from deal- 
ing not with men, who have nerves and 
muscles, and so tire, but from dealing 
with machinery, which never tires. The 
machine invented by man’s skill has de- 
stroyed man’s skill. 

The old-fashioned American mechanic 
who could turn his hand to anything, 
has become only a tradition. The mod- 
ern American méchanic is a specialist. 
He knows how to do just one thing—or 
is supposed to—but knows nothing of its 
relation and inter-relation to the whole. 
If the plumbing in your house gets out 
of order—the water won’t run—and you 
send for a plumber whose specialty is 
making the water go ; and if by the time 
he gets there the water has begun to run 
and won’t stop, he will go back to the 
shop for another specialist. In the great, 
weaving, spinning, building, industrial 
world, there is no room for individualism. 
The artisan of the olden time was not 
only a man of cunning and various re- 
source, but he put a great deal of himself 
into his work, whether that work were a 
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boot, a door, a sword, a suit of armor; 
his successor is as steady, monotonous, 
non-individual as his own machine; the 
more he is liké his own machine the 
better workman is he. In the domain of 
things the tendency is and will be to- 
wards further specialization, towards 
more and more improved machinery, to- 
wards the suppression of the individual. 

And now for that other domain of 
ideas, sentiments, ideals. The church is 
imbued with a profound sense of the im- 
portance of system, organization, ma- 
chinery. It were not fair to say that the 
church consciously places machinery 
above motive, the organization above the 
individual; but it is fair to ask if the 
church is not in danger of magnifying 
the importance of organization and ma- 
chinery at the expense of the individual 
motive. And it is the individual motive 
which is the heart of the church. The 
typical church of to-day is the institu- 
tion with its network of clubs, societies, 
classes, bands, library, reading-room, 
gymnasium, bowling alley, with the 
preacher as a sort of annex to the church 
sociable. Weare afraid to help anybody 
anywhere without first starting some 


machinery. We have made a new com- 
mandment—organize, organize, organize. 
Appoint a committee, choose a chairman, 


elect a treasurer. Help no man without 
first asking permission of the committee; 
sympathize with no man without first 
asking permission of the committee. If 
the parable of the Good Samaritan were 
to be modernized, it would go something 
like this: 

‘‘Ah, my dear sir, you seem to be 
hurt. I will report your case to the 
proper committee, and if upon investiga- 
tion it is found that you are worthy, and 
you are not a drinking man, you will re- 
ceive an order upon the treasurer of the 
fund for the relief of those worthy but 
indigent persons set upon and robbed 
without provocation.’’ 

In our endeavor to do all things 
decently and in order, we have organized 
the very heart out of ourselves. Here 
in Binghamton if a man come to our door 
and ask for food, we do not give hima 
stone, for that would not be scriptural, 
but we point him to a neatly printed 
placard reciting that we are subscribers 
to the citizens’ relief fund. 

**Are you hungry? Read that. Still 
hungry? Well, read it again.”’ 

I do not decry formal and organized 
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charity; it is necessary and noble. But I 
say that no amount of formal and organ- 
ized charity, no mere signing of checks, 
no charity with a brass band, can excuse 
a man from the duty and the privilege of 
giving personal help and personal sym- 
pathy whenever the occasion shall offer. 
We do not need to go to the North Pole 
in search of icebergs—not while there are 
some forms of modern charity floating 
around to freeze the atmosphere. Cold 
as charity—it is a by-word. And yet 
real charity is as warm, vital and friendly 
as the human heart. Real charity is like 
mercy, twice blessed: it blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes. 

In practical politics there is an irre- 
pressible and unending conflict between 
machinery and motive. Sometimes me- 
chanics wins and sometimes motive, but 
in the long run motive must win, or 
government by the people is a failure. 
The tendency is to put machinery above 
motive, organization above conscience, 
party loyalty above loyalty to principle. 
That tendency corrects itself, though it 
may take great provocation and a revo- 
lution to arouse slumbering motive to 
take its rights and put party machinery 
and party organization in their right 
place, namely, tools, agencies for the 
carrying out of ideas and principles. 
There is some sense and a deal of non- 
sense uttered about bossism and its perils. 
The chief peril comes not from bossism, 
but from the indifference of the people to 
their political duties and privileges. The 
political boss is only an effect, a product. 
It is not the boss who ought to be put in 
the pillory, but that lazy, indifferent 
private citizen who thinks that the state 
can be preserved and popular government 
glorified simply by the running of party 
machinery. ‘The man to be put in the pil- 
lory- is the lazy, indifferent, private 
citizen who fails to bring to the duties of 
citizenship the lofty and glowing motive. 
Party machinery is a necessity, but the 
machinery is worthless and will be 
smashed by the people sooner or later un- 
less there is intelligent and patrioti¢ 
motive behind the machinery. No loyalty 
to party organization can absolve the 
citizen from looking to the motives which 
guide him as a citizen and a sovereign, 
and seeing to it that they are as high, 
intelligent and broad-minded as becomes 
an American citizen. The great political 
need of the day is less exaltation of party 
machinery and greater exaltation of the 
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individual motive ; a more acute sense of 
individual responsibility, which will re- 
sult in a more vivid sense of party respon- 
sibility. 

There is no business, looking at the 
matter from the business point of view, 
in which there is greater need of intelli- 
gent system, well-organized machinery, 
than in the business of conducting the 

ublic schools. You deal with mentality 
in the mass, and a very crude mass at 
that. All sorts and conditions are 
dumped into the public schools; and 
from this raw material you are expected 
to turn out intelligent and patriotic 
American citizens, warranted and guar- 
anteed to salute and defend the Ameri- 
can flag at sight, according to General 
Jones and the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. You cannot do the best possible 
for the individual; you must do the best 
possible for the aggregate, for the gen- 
eral average. Individualization is im- 
possible. The mass must be sorted, 
~ classified, and each one put as near as 
= to the place in which he belongs. 

he result, at best, is an approximation 
and not a realization. If this mass were 
merely crude, your task would be com- 
paratively simple. But the public school 
has not only to overcome mental empti- 
ness, but positive perversities and obli- 
quities. The third and fourth genera- 
tions, upon whom seem to be visited the 
sins of all the fathers, are forever going 
to school and never getting through. 
Discipline, system, organization, ma- 
chinery—these are all vitally necessary 
to the success of our public school system. 

So, considering the conditions which 
necessarily obtain in the common schools 
of the United States—the quality of your 
raw material, the foolishness of parents, 
the stinginess of tax-payers, the illiteracy 
of school trustees, the pittance (an aver- 
age of five dollars a week) paid to teach- 
ers in lieu of a living wage, the scanty 
scholarship of many teachers—consider- 
ing all these necessary conditions, it is 
amazing, I say, that our system of public 
schools has been able to praguce results 
on the whole so admirable. And let us 
remember right here that the hope and 
the promise of our future lie not in frown- 
ing coast defenses, in a bristling navy, in 
a vast standing army, but in the integrity, 
vitality, intelligence of our system of 
common schools. 

No one says, out loud, that the public 
school should stop with its machinery. 
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But the tendency is, nevertheless, to stop 
there, because that is the easiest. It is 
always easier to follow some predesti- 
nated and foreordained rules and regula- 
tions than it is to put your own brains, 
heart and conscience into your work. 
Some schools have so much system that 
after the machinery has been attended to 
there is nothing left for the teacher ex- 
cept a sort of limpness. She hangs on 
to the Ten Commandments and the mul- 
tiplication table, and, if she is very much 
up to date, to the Monroe Doctrine—and 
that is about all. 

Some schools have so much curriculum, 
so much course of study, that it is im- 
possible to learn anything. They are 
like these flower-bed and vegetable-gar- 
den hats—a little bit of everything and 
not much of anything. Some educa- 
tional authorities so waste the time and 
energy of the teacher on fads, fripperies 
and furbelows, that there is neither time 
nor strength left to lay strong and deep 
those splendid English foundations on 
which in future years shall be reared the 
beautiful superstructure. When our edu- 
cational system shall fulfill its mission it 
will not be possible—or usual, as it is 
now—for a person to be a graduate of 
common school, and high school, and 
college, and university, and not be able 
to use the English language respectably. 

The chief business of the public schools 
—on the intellectual side—is to teach 
children how to think, how to use their 
brains. Learning how to think is more 
important than learning how to ‘mem- 
orize, than learning the lingo of the 
natural sciences and scraps and snips of 
every subject under the sun. When men 
learn how to think, they will not lose 
their heads over every new panacea for 


‘political and financial ills, will not go 


into hysterics over the exploits of some 
‘‘healer’’ and the blessing of rags by | 
some cobbler who has set up in business 
as a Messiah. é‘ 
That teacher’s best is a very poor best 
if it can be done by teaching merely ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations, and 
nothing more. The genius of teaching 
cannot be put into rules and regulations 
or text-books. It is the business of the 
writers of the text-books to make them 
dry; it is your business to make them 
vital. The real teacher can and will 
teach without any rules and regulations ; 
can and will teach in spite of all the rules 
and regulations you can put upon him. 
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For my own part, rather than see sup- 
pressed the personality, the individual- 
ism, the distinctive motive of the teacher, 
I would most cheerfully see all your 
rules, regulations, systems and machin- 
eries go to one eternal smash. 

There is no calling where so much 
enthusiasm is needed as in teaching ; and 
there is none which gets so little. The 
teacher ought to be at the climax of in- 
tellectual and moral vigor all the time. 
But what public school teacher can be? 
Childhood wakes up to a new world 
every day in the year. The phenomena 
which make no impression on our senses 
make uncountable impressions on the 
mind of the child, who finds this world 
full of novelty, joy, delight. The live 
child finds something new every waking 
minute of every day. For him there is 
more poetry in this world than you find 
in all the poets; more fancy, mystery 
and romance than you find in all the 
fairy books. And now to teach this 
eager, curious, wondering child, the pub- 
lic school too often puts a jaded, over- 
worked and underpaid teacher; and 
then wonders why the boy does not 
like to go to school! For the mind 


of the child is perpetually learning some- 


thing—you can’t stop it. The mind of 
the child is incessantly absorbing some 
form of knowledge—you can’t stop it. 
The enthusiasm of the child ought to be 
met by an equal, but wise, enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher. The remedy 
must come from within and not from 
without. It is not a matter for rules and 
regulations. Believe and teach that it is 
as natural and inevitable for the mind of 
the child to reach out after, grasp and 
absorb external phenomena and translate 
and transmute them into some form of 
life and character as it is for brook to run; 
for flower to bloom, for bird to sing. So 
believe and so teach. 

Nothing is easier than to make teach- 
ing a round of drudgeries. You are for- 
ever encountering the same old perversi- 
ties, obliquities, stupidities. You are 
forever called upon to act as guide across 
the well-worn pons asinorum. You are 
like the pack-horse kept to help up the 
hill. As soon as, with vast toil and 
pains, you have helped drag one load up 
the first steep—down you go to help drag 
up another. You are forever declining 
ignoramus; you never get as far as the 
nominative case of sapientia. Yours is, 
if you choose to make it so, a profession 
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of drudgeries and petty routines and the 
goings over of A B C’s. 

But yours is also a high calling; and 
with motive, the motive, animating and 
directing your work, there is none higher. 
You are teachers in the great university; 
for there is no higher and no lower edu- 
cation. Everything which has in it 
aspiration; everything which seeks to 
penetrate the veil of ignorance and see 
the truth; everything which seeks, even 
with trembling and childish fingers, to 
lay hold on but the fringe of the garment 
of infinite wisdom—is high. So I repeat 
that you are duly accredited tutors and 
doctors in the great university—every one 
of you, from the primary school teacher 
down to the master of the high school. 
You are called upon to commend your 
work not only to the public and its trus- 
tees, but to your own consciences and 
ideals—which is much harder and higher. 
What you do and what you are shall 
affect, shall determine the quality of the 
churches, the homes, the business, the 
politics of Binghamton ten, fifteen, twenty 
years from now. So you see that yours 
is important business—much more im- 
portant than selling dry goods, or ped- 
dling law, or writing editorials. What 
you do and what you are shall affect the 
home, the church, the state; shall enter 
into the fibre of citizenship, and become 
part and parcel of the life of a nation. 

You must not only be inspired by 
motive, but you must teach motive. 
That is history. History is not a record 
of kings and battles and the scandals of 
royalties, but a narrative of the working 
out of human motives. And men are 
just beginning to learn how to read and 
how to write history. 

The father has a right to say to the 
public school, Teach my boy how to 
spell, say, liberty. And when I say spell 
liberty I mean—just spelling it. Not 
making a picture of it with foreshorten- 
ing and chiaroscuro and perspective 
effects according to taste, but just spell- 
ing it. 

The father has a right to say to the, 
public school, Teach my boy how to 
spell liberty. But, also, teach him what 
liberty means. ‘Teach him that the love 
of liberty is the badge of manhood. 
Teach him that upon how he guards the 
liberty inherited from the fathers de- 
pends the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions, and that to maintain and foster 
liberty calls for as eternal vigilance, as 
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heroic qualities, as to win liberty by the 
sword. 

Show him how in all ages this senti- 
ment, this motive, has so pulled at the 
heart-strings of men that they have 
sacrificed blood, treasure and everything 
but honor itself to win liberty for them- 
selves and their children after them. 
Show him how in our own age the heart 
of humanity has beat with pity for that 
helpless race in the far-off cradle of the 
world, Armenia, and, alas! has beat with 
shame in that Christianity’s sword-arm 
has been smitten with coward’s paralysis. 

Hold up before his imagination the 
heroes and the mighty struggles of lib- 
erty. Put to his conscience that it is his 
to keep and foster that for which the 
fathers fought. Teach him that liberty 
means law, order—yes—but that it also 
means self-restraint and _ self-sacrifice. 
Teach him liberty of mind; that things 
perish; that the only real things, the only 
permanent, are sentiments, motives, and 
that here is the only explanation of the 
unity of the race—here the only link 
which binds together the ages. Teach 
him, above all, that the higher liberty, 
the only real liberty, is that conferred 
by knowing, loving and following the 
truth; and the truth shall make you free. 
And if in the clashings of events, and 
the contentions of men, and the greeds, 
the jealousies and the bickerings of 
nations, it may oft-times seem to you that 
truth is on the scaffold while wrong sits 
enthroned, yet it is yonrs to teach that 
through all, and over all, and above all, 
God reigns. 

And to us who stand in the blaze of 
the light of the nineteenth Christian cen- 
tury, it is plain that he is not fit to teach 
the little ones who has not something of 
the spirit, the motive of that Teacher who 
never went beyond the confines of an 
obscure Roman province, who wrote no 
book, held no public office, owned no 
property, and whose reported sayings 
discover no hint of what we call art, 
science, literature, philosophy; but yet 
who so taught great and high themes 
that the common people heard him 
gladly. And that is one great test of 
teaching. Who so taught, with such 
love for childhood, with such faith in 
childhood, with such hope for childhood, 
that the little children adopted him as 
their teacher. And that is the supreme 
test of teaching. 

Teachers! In theschool, in the family, 
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in the shop, in the office. Teachers all! 
For we be all teachers and scholars to- 
gether—put something of this spirit, this 
power, this motive into your work, and 
you cannot, you dare not, you shall not 
fail.—/Journal of Pedagogy. 


— 
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VERY teacher of little children has 

noticed and wondered at the peculiar 

emphasis they give to certain words, es- 
pecially in verse reading. 

I frequently give the time allotted to 
the class in second reader to the correction 
of their emphasis and to trying to find 
their why, and I am convinced that their 
errors lie in psychological reasons. 

For example, these lines addressed to 
a lily were read thus: 

“TI wish that my heart were always 
As spotless and pure as you. 

‘* What is it you wish to be like the 
lily??? ‘‘My heart.’ ‘‘What do you 
wish your heart to be like?’’ ‘‘ Thelily.”’ 
‘* Now read, telling me this.’’ Again the 
children read, emphasizing my. Each 
child seemed to catch the idea, but liked 
his own rendering better. Only after re- 
peated efforts is correct reading secured. 

We notice that some children read the 
expressions, I know, I think, as J know, 
7 think. Verily, they are little egotists. 
No, they honestly express what we older 
people repress. Whatever they enjoy 
they appropriate as ‘‘my’”’ or ‘‘ mine,’’ 
and the ‘“‘I’’ being in it, makes their 
good time. This wrong emphasis of the 
first person singular illustrates other 
faulty emphasis. It is usually natural 
emphasis, and will correct itself as the 
mind matures. I really think that we 
take away much of the child’s pleasure 
and riches when we take from him his 
way of reading and give him ours. 

Shall we, then, ignore incorrect word 
emphasis? Not quite that. I would 
write the sentence containing the dis- 
puted word upon the blackboard, and ask 
the children to give the thought in their 
own words. These thoughts, expressed 


so differently, I would also write upon 
the board, to make sure they are clearly 
understood by each child. Erasing all 
but the original sentence, I would ask 
each of the class to underline the strong 
word, and then read.—School Education. 
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“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER.” 





PRINCIPAL J. K. ELLWOOD, M. A. PITTSBURG. 


AR: the proceeding of the recent 
State Teachers’ Association reported in 
the 28 gpa issue of the Journal we notice 
several criticisms of ‘‘The Psychology of 
Number,’’ a splendid volume written by 
Drs. McLellan and Dewey. Although the 
high standing of the authors among scholars 
is not greatly endangered thereby, yet these 
strictures should not go unchallenged, as 
such comment may result in keeping many 
teachers from reading the book, from a 
much-needed mastery of its principles, from 
a knowledge of their application to school- 
room work; may interferef{with the dissemin- 
ation of truth and true method. In view of 
these consequences the following corrections 
and peng are presented. 

At the very outset Prof. Noetling, eager 
for the fray, levels his lance for a Quixotic 
thrust at the title. He thinks the work 
should have been called ‘“Theory of Num- 
bers,’’ and is at a loss to know why it was 
not so entitled. If he will take his Algebra 
and turn to the chapter headed ‘‘ Theory of 
Numbers,’’ he may be able to grasp the 
authors’ reasons for not christening their 
book ‘‘Theory.’’ To maintain that the 
book should bear the name ‘‘ Theory of 
Numbers’’ is to write one’s self down as 
being ignorant of (a) what is meant b 
‘* Theory of Numbers,’’ or (b) what the Seok 
really teaches. It neither intends nor 
attempts to treat of the theory of numbers; 
such things as Fermat’s theorem, Wilson’s 
theorem, or propositions like ‘‘ The num- 
ber of prime numbers is infinite’’ are 
entirely foreign to its scope. But if‘‘theory”’ 
really preferable to “‘ psychology,’’ it is 
strange that the editor, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
did not suggest the change. The authors 
meant to show—did show—how the mind 
works in getting hold of number and 
ttumerical relations—in reaching conscious- 
ness of ratio, or number. For candid and 
intelligent minds the title is justified in the 
ore chapter, and the entire book is a defence 





it. 

‘*Scarcely two writers,’’ says the critic, 
*% # ® * agree even upon the use of the terms 
applied to the various activities.’’ To show 
how reckless this assertion is, we challenge 
him to name two writers who do not agree 
that the fundamental activity of mind is the 

hetic-analytic. That this activity work- 

ing on guaniity gives rise to number is the 
éentral idea of the book. Mr. Noetling 
a that number is ratio and is ‘‘ put into 

‘ings; ”’ but when he says it is a ‘‘ necessa 
éreation of Poe crm in gr = 
aggregates ofthings,’’ he not only contradicts 
his own and the authors’ statement that 
mere manipulation of objects does not 
necessarily give the idea of number, but he 
also etrs in asserting that the mind ‘‘creates”’ 
tramber. exists a relation between 
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things regardless of mind. Without mind 
there is no number, because this relation 
can not be conceived; and number is a 
conceived relation between things. Mind 
becomes conscious of ratio, or relation (num- 
ber), thro’ its activity in defining quantity. 

Our critic is altogether at sea as to what 
the authors’ mean by “fixed unit.’”’ He 
says, ‘‘It is unquestionably correct to say 
that the fixed or abstract unit, when regarded 
as an abstraction, can not be used as a 
measure of anything.’’ I quote from the 
book: ‘“The assumption that some one object 
is the natural unit of quantity, which is 
then increased by bringing in other objects, 
is the very opposite of the truth; number 
does not arise at all until we cease taking 
objects as objects, and regard them simply 
as parts which make up a whole, as units 
which measure a magnitude.’’ ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to,the Grube method unity is one ¢hing,: 
and that is the end of it.’’ ‘In beginning 
with the fixed unit one object, then going 
on to two objects, * * * there is no intriusic 
psychological connection among the various 
operations.’’ The “fixed unit ’’ of the book 
is never an ‘‘ abstraction,’’ but always one 
thing or object. Mr. Noetling agrees with 
the authors .that the ‘‘ fixed unit method ”’ 
is pernicious, but does not understand that 
they declare the Grube method to bea *‘fixed 
unit method,’’ and therefore fundamentally 
bad. What is an ‘“‘abstract unit?’’ One 
something is always concrete. The number 
one—the ratio of a to a—is abstract, but it is 
not a unit. Every unit (of measure) is a 

uantity of the same kind as the quantity 
for magnitude) to be measured. Yet we are 
told that ‘‘the majority of teachers begin 
with the fixed or abstract unit.’’ Shade of 
Sir Isaac! Our six-year-olds begin with 
pure number! If not, ‘‘abstract unit’’ has 
no meaning whatever, and our critic is 
hopelessly muddled. 

‘* The authors declare that every number 
is 5 mo pom a whole composed of parts. 
To build or construct number they regard as 
vicious. This declaration has little to sus- 
tain it.’’” On the contrary they show that 
number is a (mentally) ‘‘ constructive ’’ pro- 
cess—that it is not itself quantity, but the 
mind’s way of measuring (making definite) 
quantity ; it is the result of a quantitative 
analysis, not of a qualititive analysis; for as 
Dr. Harris says, ‘‘ the qualitative is dropped, 
and attention fixed upon the quantitative.’’ 
On page 62 we read that number ‘‘ arises 
from constructive (psychical) activity, from 
the actual use of certain things in reaching 
acertain end.’’ On page 69: ‘‘ Number is 
the product of the mere repetition of a unit 
of measurement; it simply indicates how 
many there are; it is purely abstract, denot- 
ing the series of acts by which the mind 
constructs defined parts into a unified and 
definite whole.’’ The authors would start 
with a vague whole (as a basket of eggs), 
then break up the whole into units (dozens) 
to be used in measuring (counting off) the 
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quantity, and finally recognize these units, 
or parts, as measuring the whole, which is 
now a defined whole or unity—a sum of all 
the parts (say ten dozens). The ten repre- 
sents so many units of measurement (the 
dozen) and expresses the numerical value of 
the quantity. Itisa pure mumber—the re- 
sult of a purely mental process—denotin 
the series of ten acts by which the min 
constructs defined parts (dozens) into a 
definite whole. For these operations there 
is an intrinsic reason, a reason in the mind 
itself. In beginning with the “‘ fixed unit,’’ 
one object, proceeding to two objects, then 
to three, and so on, a /a Grube, ‘‘ there is no 
intrinsic psychological connection among 
the various operations. We may add, we 
may subtract, we may find a ratio; but addi- 
tion, subtraction, ratio, remain aha 
cally) separate processes. According to true 
psychology, we begin with a whole of 
quantity, which on one side is analyzed into 
its units of measurement, while on the other 
these units are synthesized to constitute the 
value of the original ——— we have 
parts which refer to a whole, and units which 
make a sum. Here the addition and sub- 
traction are psychological counterparts; we 
actually perform both these operations, 
whether we consciously note more than one 
of them or not. Similarly, we go through 
a process of ratioing in the rhythmic con- 
struction of the whole (much) out of the 
units (many); the conscious grasp of the 
principle of ratio will therefore involve no 
new operation, but simply reflection upon 
what we have already done.’’ In view of 
this, and other explanations, does any one 
familiar with the mind’s activities regard 
the grievance of the authors against the 
Grube method as ‘‘ imaginary’’ ? 

Wehn Mr. Noetling charges that the 
practical — of the book is antiquated and 
obsolete, he antagonizes the views of every 
prominent mathematician that has noticed 
the book. Prof. Fine, of Princeton, thinks 
this ‘obsolete’? part very valuable, even 
more so than the psychological. Prof. 
Baker, of the University of Toronto, and 
many other eminent mathematical teachers, 
give high value to the practical part. Of 
course old ‘‘methods’’ are used, and of 
necessity must be used; a+b is addition, 
a+b is division. The old process must be 
essentially followed; but the critic overlooks 
the difference between the mechanical and 
the intelligent proformance of a process. 
The method of primary number teaching 
suggested by the authors leads the pupil to 
a true conception of number and of the 
process, so that the otherwise badly mechan- 
ical operations are filled with meaning. 
Number is grasped in its true meaning, and 
intelligence adds true interest to all numeri- 
cal operations. What was mere mechanical 
manipulation of mystic symbols becomes 
truly educative. Let any critic point out 
any other book—(1) That contains so logical 
and psychological a presentation of the 
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method to be followed in primary number 
vane Pe sg Harris thinks this feature 
y 


especia ne, but perhaps he is not good 
authority.) (2) That properly introduces 
the idea of measurement (in the broad sense) 
atall. (3) That shows the real connection 
between the ‘‘ fundamental operations ’’ as 
phases of the ‘‘ measuring ’’ (defining’) pro- 
cess. (4) That places “ fractions’’ in their 
true relation to “‘ integers ’’—as in fact only 
the conscious application of the ideas present 
in all number processes. (5) That peeeicaiy 
treats percentage as a-mere app ication of 
fractions (which Mr. N. highly lauds). 

The critics do not seem to grasp the true 
pate. scope, and teachings of the k, 

ence frequently engage in battle with “‘ 
of straw.’’ For example, do they know tha 
the two problems—(a) Gave 3 oranges to 
each of 4 boys; how many oranges? (b) 
Divided 12 oranges among 4 boys; how 
many to each ?—are essentially the same— 
the same, that is, in the fundamental move- 
ments of the mind? Do they realize that 
multiplication is mot ‘‘merely a_ short 
method of addition ’’—that it is psychologi- 
cally more complex than addition, makes a 
severer demand upon attention, and should 
therefore follow rather than accompany (as 
in Grube) addition and subtraction? Mr. 
Ehrhart says the authors ‘‘sweep aside 
what some teachers regard as most excellent, 
withont giving anything to take its place.’’ 
This would be severe if true. Of course 
‘‘The Psychology of Number.’’ is not a 
rimary arithmetic containing cut and dried 
essons in all their details, but it gives the 
fundamental (psychological) principles and 
abundant suggestions for primary work 
based upon them, assuming sufficient intelli- 
gence and industry upon the part of teachers 
—especially leaders and teachers of teachers 
—to work out necessary details for their 
own use. This gentleman also speaks of 
‘‘developing’’ the idea of ‘‘one’’ from a 
single object; but this ‘‘one’”’ is not a 
number; it is an observed object, an individ- 
ual, one whole, a qualitative unity, but not 
a unit. Where is the vatio? What is the 
relation of ‘‘one’’ or one cube? Number 
tells how many units of measure there are ; 
in ‘‘one cube’’ we havea whole, but no unit 
of measure; hence the child gets an idea of 
individuality, but no idea of measurement, 
relation or number (of course a child six or 
eight years of age never had any idea of an 
individual thing before entering a Grube 
school). If it is well to limit the first year’s 
work to numbers under ten, why not carry 
out the method to its logical result—‘‘ the 
number 20 to occupy three years?’’ The 
teacher who can keep pupils from jumping 
the fence into fields of play containing 
twenties, and more, has neither been born 
nor made ; the one who can keep children 
interested in this ‘‘grind’’ must indeed be 
an artist, for the process is essentially. one 
of mechanical drill. Of course the objects 


afford some interest, but the interest is in 
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the things, not in the numbers. ‘‘In the 
number, as number, there is no variety, but 
simply the ever-recurring monotony of 
ringing the changes on one and two and 
three, etc. Moreover, the appeal is con- 
stantly made simply to the memorizing 
ae These combinations are facts to be 
earned.’’ By the true method (number as 
mode of measurement) attention and judg- 
ment are trained, ‘‘ and this training, which 
forms the Aadit of definite analysis and 
synthesis, forms the habit of the rhythmic 
balancing of parts against one another in a 
whole, and the habit of the rhythmic or 
orderly breaking up of a whole into its defi- 
nite parts. So far as this habit is formed 
the memory will take care of itself.’’ This 
method makes processes the basis of teaching. 
The idea of number comes as a vesu/t of the 
processes; hence the Grube method, which 
makes zumbers the basis of teaching num- 
ber, is unsound and in conflict with the 
principles of pedagogy. The vesu/¢ comes 
through the process, hence can not, logically 
or psychologically, be made the basis of 
teaching children similar results. In giv- 
ing pupils an idea of heat as a result of 
friction, no intelligent teacher would make 
heat the basis of teaching. On the contrary 
he would begin with the process of rubbing. 
The Grube method, it is true, uses objects, 
but it proceeds from their mere observation 
instead of from the constructive use of them. 
Yet there are worse methods. 

And here comes my old friend, Prof. 
Spayd, with the ‘‘ child study’’ solution (in 
the sweet bye and bye) of the problem, and 
the suggestion that number is a matter of 
observation, quoting Dr. Conant and his 
‘‘crow ’’ story in support thereof. The fact 
is that so long as objects are taken as 
observed objects—things with individual 
meaning—the number concept caz of arise. 
This the ‘‘ Psychology of Number’”’ clearly 
shows. Observation may give the idea of 
‘‘oneness and moreness of things of the 
same kind,’’ but of number (ratio) never. 
A child or a dog or a savage may distin- 
guish between one object and two, or be- 
tween four and five; but this by no means 
proves the presence of the number idea. 
‘* Primitive people seem to see number.”’ 
Indeed! This is more than modern people 
can do. Evidently the ‘‘ number’’ spoken of 
by Conant is not the number of which Drs. 
McLellan and Dewey speak. Admitting that 
the ‘‘crow could count up to four,’’ could see 
the difference between four and more, it only 
follows that its mind could contain but four 
definite mental pictures of one man. It does 
not follow that the relation of one object to 
four objects—ratio, pure number re roto 
conceived by the crow. Nor is any such 
— claimed. Speaking of the ‘‘ words 
which give expression to the number sense,”’ 
Dr. Conant himself says: ‘‘They express 
ideas which are, at first, wholly concrete.’’ 
Furthermore, his treatment of the question 
of the origin of number is from a historical 
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standpoint, and he admits that from this 
point of view ‘‘ no definite and final answer 
can be given,’’ declaring that certain facts 
as to primitive and savage languages ‘‘must 
of necessity deter the mathematician from 
seeking to Bay his investigation too far 
back toward the very origin of number.’’ 
But these facts can not deter the psycholo- 
gist. In ‘‘The Psychology of Number”’ 
they are used as aids in showing what the 
a arse ramp origin of number is, and as 
illustrations of how the mind acts in getting 
the idea of number. 

The book sets out to answer two questions: 
(1) Why do we ask respecting any quantity, 
how much? (2) How do we determine this 
how much? It answers the questions 
explicitly, showing that (1) arises from 
limitation—from need of economically adopt- 
ing means to end. ‘That this is correct will 
be found out by the ‘‘ child study ’’ men, if 
they are not incompetent observers. They 
will also learn that, as Dr. Smith says, to 
the child ‘the fitth key is five.’ The 
writer has observed this fact for years. It 
is true whether the child be ‘‘ ordinary,”’ 
subordinary or extraordinary. Dr. Conant, 
speaking of the savage, says: ‘‘ Not only 
does he use his fingers to assist him in his 
tally, but he almost always begins with the 
little finger of his left hand, thence proceed- 
ing towards the thumb, which is 5.”’ 

In answering (2), the authors very clearly 
show that we determine the how much by 
determining the how many of some unit of 
measure, that the vague whole, the vague 
how much, becomes the definite so much 
through the synthetic-analytic activity 
working upon quantity. If this be wrong, 
let the critics cease beating about the bush 
and show that it is wrong. If the authors 
are mistaken as to the normal action of the 
mind, let the critics point out what is the 
normal action. Either the Grube method 
should be discarded as non-psychological, or 
analysis-synthesis as the (received) funda- 
mental and universal mind process should 
be repudiated. When Dr. Hall or any other 
person is ready to show that the synthetic- 
analytic is not the fundamental activity of 
mind, then, and not till then, may the 
Grubeized zealots hope to dislodge our 
authors from their (at present) impregnable 
position. 

If Prof. ay believes, as he intimates, 
that the book ‘‘has answered its purpose’”’ 
by stimulating Dr. Hall to investigate, he 
has but an infinitesimal idea ofits ‘‘purpose’’ 
and scope. All Zhe Journal critics agree 
that the book is stimulating; it certainly 
does stimulate Grube-grinders to gnashing 
of teeth, if not to better things. Success in 
primary number teaching must be based 
upon an accurate conception of the meaning 
and function of number. This conception 
can be secured by a thorough study of this 
book, whose principles, rationally applied, 
can not fail to work a great reform. The 
work is not only ‘‘ stimulating;’’ it is pro- 
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found in thought, rich in illustration, 
unique, fascinating, and invaluable to the 
ambitions student and teacher who has no 
ax to grind, but an ‘‘ instrument of torture’’ 
to him who seeks to reconcile an unsound 
theory of number teaching with its invul- 
nerable pedagogical conclusions. 


_—— 
> 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 








BY RHODA LEE. 





N most classes the children are furn- 

ished with only one reading book. In 
many cases it would be unjust to ask the 
parents to provide others, and useless to 
ask the Board of Trustees to supply them. 
That supplementary reading is very de- 
sirable no one will deny. When a child 
has read through his book, what is he to 
do? The next book is perhaps, at that 
time, too: difficult, and he becomes dis- 
couraged. What he needs is another 
book of the same degree of hardness. 
Some of the children may be slow, and 
the teacher considers a review necessary. 
In this case there is no doubt that, if they 
had new lessons containing the difficult 
words, they would take a great deal more 
interest in them than in merely going 
over old ground. My opinion is that we 
can not have too much supplementary 
reading. There is nothing like it for 
making good readers. Indeed, so eager 
do the children become for reading that 
it is not always easy to get sufficient 
material. 

Old books that the children may have 
can be used. Select suitable stories, cut 
them out and mount on pasteboard or 
heavy brown paper. Children’s papers, 
Sunday-school magazines, and _ the 
“‘ Young Folks’ Corner’’ in the weekly 
papers supply others. A better style of 
supplementary reading is that made by 
the teacher herself. When a lesson is 
reached in the book containing a number 
of unphonetic and difficult words, it is a 
good plan to write out on slips of paste- 
board, or on the backs of business cards 
(make the picture on the card supply the 
text), sentences containing these words 
in the form of a short story. Collect the 
business cards that the children may get 
at the fall fairs, and use them for this 
purpose. You will find it an excellent plan 
to utilize available matter in this way. 

However, the supplementary reading 
that stands ahead of all is the stories the 
children themselves write. When they 
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are sufficiently advanced, and are writing 
stories from pictures, reproducing anec- 
dotes, etc., select the best ones, have 
them rewritten as carefully as possible, 
and kept for reading material. Children 
learn to read by reading, and when they 
know the powers of the letters they will 
go right on, and will read all you can 
supply them.—Fducational Journal. 


~~ 


GETTING BOYS TO WORK. 








WENT to Miss Sprague’s room to chat 
a moment with her one evening after 
school; and I found a boy washing the 
slate blackboard for her. He was doing 
it very reluctantly, and I remarked that 
two of my boys were doing the same 
work for me and having a jolly time in 
there, alone. 

‘* How do you get your boys to do so 
much for you? You are always telling 
of something nice your boys have been 
doing,’’ said Miss Sprague. 

‘Why, Idon’t know,’’ saidI. ‘‘They 
offer to do things.’’ And so they did; 
they had a fashion of saying when going 
out at noon, or in the evening, ‘‘Isn’t 
there something I can do for you?’’ Of 
course, I kept a lot of things ‘‘ thought 
up,’’ to give them to do, since it gave 
them so much pleasure. 

They supplemented the janitor’s work, 
and were happy in serving me, as they 
thought. MaybelI didn’t appreciate those 
boys, but you couldn’t make them believe 
that I didn’t. 

In course of time, Miss Sprague’s class 
came to me, but they didn’t offer to do 
any school-room work. If I asked, there 
were always one or two who complied, 
and they did their work well and pleas- 
antly. 

One night, however, they wanted to 
finish a base-ball game begun at noon, 
and when I asked if some one would stay 
and do some work for me, not one volun- 
teered. I felt hurt and did not ask again. 
and one by one they filed past me and 
went down stairs. I was ashamed and 
offended, so I came in and washed the 
boards myself. 

In the morning, I said: ‘‘If you wish 
a thing to be well done, you must do it 
yourself; you must not leave it to others. 
Last night, I asked the boys to do this 
for me, and not one was willing; I was 
afraid to ask the girls for fear they might 
decline, too; so I did it myself.”’ 
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I let these oe sink in, fully ex- 
pecting an explanation at noon or at 
21g Nw individuals, at least. 

None came. I saw I must storm the 
fort, so I kept the boys at noon. What 
I said is not quite quotable, but I took 
the citadel, and have had undisputed pos- 
session ever since. 

‘* Well, then,’”’ said I at last, ‘‘let us 
understand each other; when I want any- 
thing done, shall I do it myself, or ask 
the girls?”’ 


“‘Ask us,’’ said one. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’ 
chimed in others. 
‘* Which ones shall Iask?’’ All hands 


went up eagerly. I thanked them 
warmly. Then they took courage to ex- 
plain that they were in such a hurry to 
get at their game. One big boy strug- 
gled to his feet and made a most manly 
apology, which seemed to speak the 
sentiment of the whole class; and we 
parted better friends than ever before. 

Since then, not a day passes without 
bringing me an abundant offer of ser- 
vice. Their motto seems to be, ‘‘ /ch 
dien;’’ and I know and they know it is 
a good motto. This is the way I got one 
class to help me. 


> 


HOW LITTLE JAPS COUNT. 


HE little Jap was busily engaged in 
counting the knuckles of his left hand 
with the forefinger of the right. He had 
gone over them several times when a 
companion asked him what he was doing. 
_ “T am counting the days to Christ- 
mas,’’ replied the little Jap, with a smile. 
‘*You know some of the months have 
more days than others, and I am count- 
ing the days and adding them together.’’ 
The Jap’s companion seemed puzzled, 
and asked, ‘‘How do you do it that 
way ?”’ 

“‘How do you do it?’’ asked the Jap, 
instead of answering the question. 

. ‘Why, we,” replied the little New 
Yorker, ‘‘ have a rhyme: 

‘Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November.’ 
Those are the short months, and the 
others are long.”’ 

The Jap had never heard of that, be- 
cause he had not been away from Japan 
very long. 

‘We count on our knuckles,’’ he said. 
‘* The knuckles are the long months, and 
the spaces between them, the short ones. 
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The first knuckle is January, long, and 
the first space next to it is February, 
short, and so on to the knuckle of the 
little finger, which is July. Then you 
repeat on the knuckle of the little finger, 
which is also August, and go back and 
end on the knuckle of the second finger, 
which is December. See?’’ 

*“*T see,’’ replied the little New Yorker; 
‘but how many days is Christmas off, 
anyhow ?”’ 

‘“‘As this is the first of May,’’ replied 
the little Jap, running over his knuckles 
rapidly, ‘‘Christmas is—let me see—just 
two hundred and thirty-nine days off.’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


-— 
oe 


EPHRAIM. 








BY MARY A. GOVE. 





peg oe Ephraim! Dirty, awk- 
ward Ephraim! It was the writing 
lesson, and as Miss Bennett came down 
the aisle, she had a bright smile for the 
little girl in front, whose slate was filled 
with neatly written lines, and then (may 
God forgive her) only a frown of disap- 
proval for Ephraim’s straggling work. 
It was so poor that she thought it was pur- 
posely, wilfully so. Misjudged Ephraim ! 

But another day—a day for which she 
will be always glad—something in the 
cramped position and the anxious face 
told her the boy was trying, and instead 
of ‘‘Oh Ephraim, that isn’t right !’’ she 
said, ‘‘I think that is a little better to- 
day ; come to the board, where you can 
have a larger copy.’’ Then followed 
days, weeks, months of careful, pains- 
taking work, five minutes at noon or 
night gladly given to tracing the very 
large copies on the blackboard. Patient 
Ephraim! At last one morning he took 
to the principal’s office a written paper 
over which she exclaimed in happy sur- 
prise, ‘‘ Why Ephraim, you didn’t write 
this yourself? Ican't believeit.’’ Happy, 
victorious Ephraim ! 

Again it was sewing. Ephraim’s cafd 
was bent and soiled. There were knots 
on the right side and many wrong 
stitches. But patiently the right was 
emphasized and striven for, until one day 
in spring, Miss Bennett stood binding up 
some language papers in a dainty card- 
board cover, with a buttercup pattern 
sewed in delicate silks, and Ephraim 
watched her with shining eyes, for he 
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had sewed it for her, every stitch. Again, 
victorious Ephraim ! 

Ephraim was tardy so often, and it was 
very trying. Miss Bennett spoke re- 
proachfully, and did not listen to his ex- 
planations as carefully as she should 
have done, until one morning he said, 
‘*T’m sorry, I don’t like to be late, but I 
have to go by my mother, by the hospi- 
tal.’’ A few questions and a call at the 
boy’s home revealed the fact that the 
mother had been very severely burned, 
and had been in the hospital several 
weeks; the older sister was lying in bed 
at home, having freely given from her 
arm and leg, live skin to heal her 
mother’s wound. The father was out in 
the country trying to get work, and send- 
ing home barely enough money to pay 
the hospital fees. There were an old 
grandmother and a little baby brother, 
and Ephraim was nurse and housekeeper 
and errand boy, and was doing all so 
well. Loving, faithful Ephraim ! 

In the late fall when it was too cold to 
go bare-footed, Ephraim wore some very 
large boots to school—several sizes too 
large they were, and so noisy as he 
dragged them awkwardly across ‘ the 
school-room. The boys laughed, but Eph- 
raim smiled bravely at Miss Bennett as he 
waited that night to lift her bicycle down 
the steps, and told her, ‘‘ I have no shoes. 
I wear my father’s boots. I tell the boys 
I go to school just the same. It no hurt 
me if they laugh.’’ Heroic Ephraim ! 

Ephraim was a Jew, and had been 
taught that it was wrong to eat food not 
prepared in the way of his own people, 
so at the school picnic he quietly refused 
Miss Bennett’s treat and for conscience 
sake endured hunger. Loyal Ephraim ! 

In the school was a tiny little girl who 
was very lame and walked with crutchies. 
She lived near Ephraim, and on icy morn- 
ings he brought her to school in his 
arms, expressing his indignation with the 
two big brothers who would let their 
little lame sister walk on such slippery 
sidewalks. Chivalrous Ephraim ! 

Near the close of that year, Miss Ben- 
nett found these lines in her copy of 
Lowell’s Poems, 

‘* And thus among the untaught poor, 

Great deeds and feelings find a home, 


That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome.” 


She wrote in the margin, opposite, the 
one word—EpHRAIM.—Primary Edu- 
cation. 





THE DEAD LINE. 
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‘SOME TEACHERS DIE BEFORE THEY ARE 
READY FOR BURIAL,.”’ 





HE exegesis of this text is not diffi- 
cult. It means that some teachers 
quit growing before they are ready to 
quit the school-room. What to do with 
teachers who have quit growing, is a 
problem vastly more difficult to solve. 
Shall we pension them? Or is there 
a resurrection for teachers who have 
reached the dead line? The catechism 
distinctly affirms the resurrection of the 
dead in the world to come, but it does 
not say one word about a resurrection of 
the dead in the domain of pedagogy. 
Evidently one of the best things that 
can be done for the children in our 
schools, is to keep the teachers from 
dying so long as they are not ready to 
quit the school-room. It takes life to 
beget life. It takes a growing mind to 
stimulate growth in other minds. Edu- 
cation results primarily from the play of 
mind upon mind, from the intercourse of 
soul with soul, from a life-giving force 
or influence which the teacher exerts 
upon the pupils, causing their intellects 
to think, their hearts to expand, and their 
wills to act in accordance with the laws 
of normal growth and development. 
Contact with nature, access to labora- 
tories and libraries, amounts to very little 
without the stimulus and guidance of 
other minds; the savage in the forest or 
upon the plains is in daily contact with 
nature ; but from an educational point of 
view he is no better off than the girl who 
sweeps the laboratory or the servant who 
wheels the books from the library to the 
professor’s study. In treatises on educa- 
tion, nature is generally spelled with a 
capital letter, whilst humanity is written 
and printed with a small 4, as if rocks, 
and leaves, and stuffed birds, and moun- 
tains, and rivers were possessed of the 
attributes of a divine personality, en- 
dowed with educative powers far above 
the forces which go forth from humanity 
or from the living teacher. Has not the 
time come to emphasize the importance 
of the living teacher, to magnify the 
Socrates behind the desk rather than his 
method or the materials which he utilizes 
in feeding the minds of his pupils and in 





* Address by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer before the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, Bos- 
ton, November 28th, 1896. 
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stimulating them to healthy growth and 
activity? But these influences can not 
issue from a teacher who has reached the 
dead line, just as little as the species can 
be propagated from a dead tree by any 
process of budding,or grafting, or seeding. 

Death is caused by disease. Diseases 
are diagnosed by symptoms upon the 
evidence of which suitable remedies are 
applied. Now gray hairs are not a 
symptom from which you can draw any 
reliable inferences. The best teacher I 
ever had is now in his eightieth year. 
He is still the best teacher and drill- 
master in the faculty to which he belongs. 
This summer he made a trip across the 
Atlantic. He was reported to have been 
the life of the very large party in which 
he traveled. Age is no sure symptom of 
failure in teachers. A teacher who con- 
tinues to grow as the years roll on, is like 
wine that has been mellowed and im- 
proved with age ; his instruction possesses 
qualities which resemble the bouquet of 
the wines that have become famous the 
world over. Every student who came 
in contact with Agassiz felt this peculiar- 
ity without being able to define it in 
words; and the same thing is true of 
hundreds of teachers who have grown 
gray in the service of their profession. 
For this reason it is all the more import- 
ant that the teachers be kept growing 
while their years of service continue. 

An unfailing symptom of the disease 
under discussion becomes visible at insti- 
tutes and other gatherings of teachers. 
In Pennsylvania we have devised the 
best system of institutes the world has 
ever known. All the teachers are paid 
for their attendance ; hence there are no 
absences except by reason of sickness. 
The revenue from the county treasury, 
from evening entertainments and from 
other sources, gives us money enough to 
secure the best talent in the English 
speaking world. For special work we 
can divide the institute into sections. 
The general meetings give us the inspi- 
ration of numbers. Naturally a Penn- 
sylvanian thinks of the annual institute 
as a means for keeping the teachers 
from dying before they are ready for 
burial. But I have noticed that when a 
teacher is rapidly nearing the dead line, 
he comes to the institute as if there were 
nothing more for him to learn. He 
listens to the lectures as the leading 
member of the church listens to the ser- 
mon, applying it to everybody but him- 
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self. I verily believe that the teacher 
who has been in the class-room for a de- 
cade, needs the stimulating influence of 
an institute or State association far more 
than the beginner who has just come 
from the tonic atmosphere of the Normal 
School. 

From the annual institute the mind 
turns to the educational journal. No 
journal published in England or America 
is quite good enough for the teacher who 
is rapidly moving towards the dead line. 
His condition reminds me of a tree on 
my father’s farm. ‘The last time I visited 
the old home, the tree had lost its leaves. 
There was no sign of life about it. But 
when the autumn winds blew through 
the dead branches, the noise reminded 
me of a growling pedagogue who is con- 
tinually finding fault with his pupils, the 
course of study, the board of directors, 
the text-books recently adopted—in short, 
with everybody and everything con- 
nected with the school system. I know 
of no surer symptom that the teacher is 
very near the dead line than this dispo- 
sition to find fault with everything and 
everybody. 

There is a dead line in all professions. 
When a professional man quits studying, 
it is a sure sign that he is going towards 
the dead line. ‘The lawyer hides the fact 
from the public by associating with him- 
self a bright young attorney who is will- 
ing to do the major part of the work, and 
to accept the minor part of the fees in the 
hope that he too may some day attain 
fame and wealth. The physician hides 
the fact that he has quit studying by as- 
sociating with himself a young doctor 
fresh from the schools and the hospitals, 
posted on the latest methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. In critical cases the 
senior member of the firm is still invited 
to consultations where he is well paid for 
advice in approval of the heroic measures 
adopted by his younger colleague. 
When a man in the pulpit reaches the 
dead line, some rich man in the congre- 
gation endows a professorship to which 
the good man is elected, whilst his pulpit 
is filled by a younger and sprightlier 
man. If the professor reaches the dead 
line, the trustees make him professor 
emeritus. Henceforth his name and his 
titles grace the pages of the catalogue, 
but the responsibility for efficient instruc- 
tion rests upon younger men who still 
feel the need of achieving a reputation. 
In the vocation of teaching lapse of study 
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means lapse of efficiency and ultimately 
innocuous desuetude, if not mental stag- 
nation for both teacher and pupils. At 
the University of Tiibingen, a young do- 
cent of philosophy was inhabilitated, very 
much to the chagrin of the old professor 
in that department. At the end of one 
semester only two auditors remained in 
his lecture room: the others had gone 
to his younger rival. The wife gave 
away the secret when she expressed sur- 
prise at the waning popularity of her 
husband ; for said she, ‘‘ He still lectures 
from the same manuscript which he pre- 
pared twenty-five years ago, when his 
lecture room was full to overflowing.”’ 

But it is possible for a teacher to burn 
the midnight oil in study and still to be 
dying at the core of his being. He may 
regard the difficult problem in mathe- 
matics and the knotty sentence in gram- 
mar as ends in themselves, and not as 
means to anend. If his chief interest is 
centered in these rather than in the pupil 
to be taught, he will ultimately do more 
harm than good, because his chief interest 
is concentrated upon the wrong object, 
and he is in perpetual danger of rote 
work, of wearying his pupils instead of 
filling them with interest and life. Me- 
chanical iteration is a fault that cannot 
be too severely condemned. ‘‘ Better not 
to teach or preach than to weary.”’ 

In teaching decimals the first or the 
second time, the charm of novelty hangs 
round the work; but when one has taught 
decimals for ten years in succession, the 
subject is apt to be as stale as victuals 
which have been warmed up over and 
over again. When the wife prepares oat- 
meal for the first time in her new home, 
the charm of novelty lends interest to 
what she is doing; but after she has pre- 
pared oatmeal 365 times in succession, 
the novelty has departed from the pro- 
cess. If by and by a bright, healthy boy 
comes creeping down stairs, the interest 
in the preparation of the oatmeal is re- 
newed, because interest in the growing 
boy makes her take a deep interest in the 
food which he needs to grow into health, 
strength and maturity. The teacher 
whose chief interest centers in her pupils, 
will never lose her interest in the branches 
which furnish the mental food on which 
those pupils are to grow into strength 
and maturity. To watch the growth and 
development of an immortal mind is a 
source of never-failing interest and stimu- 
lation. Just as the mother’s interest in 
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her child causes her to feel an interest in 
everything conducive to the welfare of 
that child, so the interest which the 
teacher feels in the individual members 
of her class, will cause her to take a 
never-failing interest in all the branches 
of the curriculum, and in all questions of 
pedagogy the solution of which promises 
to throw light upon human growth and 
development. In the study of the pupil 
is to be found the tonic which will keep 
the teacher alive and cause her to grow 
so long as she remains in the school- 
room. ‘This kind of study should not be 
confounded with that other kind of study 
which turns on ‘‘a pedagogical phantom”’ 
known as the child, and which consists 
in gathering a mass of statistics to be 
utilized in the preparation of books and 
review articles having as their primary 
aim the achievement of a reputation for 
original work. That kind of investiga- 
tion is valuable in its place, but so long as 
those who gather the statistics are afraid 
to ask questions of their facts, and to put 
an interpretation upon them, very little 
of real help can be expected from that 
source. The quiet assumption that our 
present methods of teaching need a re- 
construction based upon child study, and 
the admission that the specialists in this 
line are not prepared to give us definite 
conclusions, whilst an entire generation 
of boys and girls is now going through 
the schools and will have passed through 
the formative period of their lives before 
scientific child-study can hope to furnish 
definite directions, is almost enough to 
make an earnest teacher commit suicide. 
It is not that kind of child-study which is 
here recommended as a means to keep the 
teachers from dying. The cold winds of 
the frigid zone are not conducive to life. 
Warm breezes and sunny skies are needed 
for life and growth. ‘The science which 
deals only with cold figures and dry facts, 
is not the remedy which a teacher needs 
to keep her alive. On the contrary, she 
needs the warm sunshine which comes 
from the study of happy faces and grow- 
ing minds and expanding souls, as these 
come before her from day to day in her 
own school-room. 

Teachers in the common schools are 
not the only persons who are in danger 
of reaching the dead line. Those who 
are engaged in supervision are equally in 
danger. When the principal of a school 
decides every question from the financial 
point of view, it is a symptom that teach- 
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ing is becoming for him a trade, anda 
deeper study of childhood is the best 
remedy to be prescribed in his case. If 
a superintendent spends all his energies 
in coddling his school board or in trying 
to impress the community with a sense of 
the importance of the work which he is 
accomplishing, it is a sure sign that his 
chief interest is centered in self, not in 
the children. At other times the first 
dangerous symptom is an everlasting de- 
sire to introduce something new into the 
course of study. Some one has said that 
it is an awful thing to put an inexperi- 
enced girl without special training in 
charge of a room full of children, but 
that it is more awful to put a young 
graduate fresh from college in charge of 
a system of city or borough schools ; but 
I conceive that it is still more awful to 
let loose upon a body of teachers a 
lecturer whose views on education change 
every other day. If the lecturer happens 
to be a supervisor of schools, the prayer 
books in use throughout the churches 
should be amended so as to include in the 
litany the petition: ‘‘ From instability of 
aim and method in our schools, good 
Lord deliver us.’’ Only one thing worse 
can be conceived, and that is putting the 
teachers and the pupils under the super- 
vision of a man who has reached the 
dead line. 


Ps 


THE ASTHETIC ELEMENT. 


XDUCATION is no longer acquisition, 
but attainment. The test of success 
and happiness is not what one has, but 
the use made of what one has. How 
much one can get, and how little use, is 
not the question, but rather how much 
use is made of what one gets. The 
ethical and the esthetic are now more 
vital than the economic; indeed, the 
economic is now largely ethical and 
zesthetic. He isrich and happy who can 
get the most satisfaction out of the least, 
who can make a little do a great deal of 
good. The esthetic element will enable 
a young woman to add more to her at- 
tractiveness with an inexpensive bow of 
ribbon than another with an outfit of new 
garments. One flower may be made 
more effective in beautifying home or 
grounds than a whole bouquet or a 
garden. 
Education in zesthetics has sometimes 
been misdirected to criticism, teaching 
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one to be constantly uncomfortable be- 
cause high art is so rare, while the 

eesthetic in education tends to make one 

group the common things of nature and 

life into garlands of beauty. Under the 

microscope the fuzziest leg of any wrig- 

gling thing is perfect, while the most: 
perfect bit of polished steel is chaos; so 

the zesthetic in education teaches one to 

see beauty in nature, to be comfortable 

in the presence of whatever is God-given. 

Poverty cannot make one who can enjoy 

nature in all its beauty poor, wealth can- 

not make one rich who can find no beauty 

or comfort in the every-day conditions of 
life. It was the esthetic at its height 

that prompted one of our most classic 

poets to write: 

I’d give more for one live bobolink 

Than for a square mile of larks in printer’s ink. 

The wealthy have beautiful paintings 
in their homes, and the public has access 
to high art in museum, art gallery, and 
public library, but few live in the pres- 
ence of art. It is as much the duty of 
the public to provide beauty through art 
for the children of the poor and the rich 
alike in their school life as it is to provide 
heat and sanitation. It is as vital a 
matter to have the best taste inspired as 
to have the body warm, to have the sani- 
tation of mind and morals cared for as the 
buildings in which children study. 

Many cities and towns provide art in 
pictures and statuary, all of which con- 
tributes not alone to the zsthetic taste, 
but to the best information and highest 
appreciation of geography, history, and 
literature, a correlation so simple and 
useful as to win universal approval. The 
eesthetic element in youth or maiden 
contributes as much to success, comfort, 
and culture, as information in science, 
accuracy in mathematics, or correctness 
in tanguage; and it is intellectually stim- 
ulating for one to learn how to do ‘‘the 
correct thing’”’ artistically in home and 
society. The zsthetic element in educa- 
tion has been too long neglected, and it 
is devoutly to be hoped that we are to 
have an educational renaissance that will 
magnify ethical and esthetic ideas, and 
that coming generations will know, en- 
joy, and use the good and the beautiful 
in nature and human nature.—J. Z£. 
Journal of Education. 


o 





Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken — 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 





























THE CHILD. 





BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 





HERE are times in life when we are 

able to regard humanity from a higher 
than the habitual standpoint; times when 
the lines of prejudice that seem to be so 
ineffaceably traced grow dim, and when, 
as we regard the individual, we are able 
to take a truer view of his future and his 
past. Think of the love with which we 
look upon a little child ; we hold the tiny 
prophecy of life in our arms, we gaze 
upon the baby features so unformed, the 
helpless little hands, the mouth that is 
unable to articulate, and can only cry for 
succor; the dimpled cheeks, untouched 
by time’s rude hand, and the soft form 
that seems as though it could never de- 
velop the sinews that would enable it to 
contend against the enemies that await it 
in the battle of life; and, whatever our 
opinions of poor, frail humanity may be, 
the hardest heart is melted, the sternest 
views are softened, and the iciest soul is 
warmed by the sight of that little child. 
We think of the struggle that lies before 
it, and the weariness of the way along 
which its little steps must wend, the 
hereditary predispositions which are al- 
ready its fateful heritage, the circum- 
stances that will mould its career, the 
unknown dangers it will face, and the 
chasms and pitfalls that will yawn before 
it; and with our tenderness is mingled a 
profound pity, as we look forward to the 
life that lies along the stony uplands of 
maturity to which the weary little feet 
must climb. There is again another time 
when our judgment is softened, our blame 
hushed, and a divine pity called forth in 
every heart, and that is when the day’s 
work is done and the weary traveler lies 
back in that long repose which denotes 
the task accomplished. Then again life 
assumes true proportions; then again love 
overrules man’s sterner judgment; and 
then again, as we look at the clasped 
hands that have worked and warred, the 
feet that have walked or wandered, the 
eyes that have strained to look out be- 
yond the darkness of surrounding circum- 
stances, but are now closed and dim, the 
tired furrows smoothed away, the restless 
will lost in an eternal calm—once more 
we see life perhaps for a moment as God 
would judge it, and to every human 
heart there comes that profound sense of 
the pitifulness of it all that makes us 
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look upon the past with gentleness and 
see the radiance of the divine that be- 
fore seemed smothered under the heavy 
drapery of the human. It is from this 
standpoint of exceeding pity that we need 
to judge of all the questions relating to 
the welfare of humanity; to endeavor, if I 
may say so without irreverence, to place 
ourselves in the position in which God, 
the Infinite Father of us all, looks down 
upon the children of men, and to realize 
that we must eliminate, as far as possible, 
the accepted human standards, and en- 
deavor to gauge the great questions that 
relate to our present life from the stand- 
point of eternity. 

It has been happily said by a woman 
journalist, that the newest woman had 
her picture painted three centuries ago, 
and it is that masterpiece of Raphael 
which we have transferred to the seal of 
the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation. It is well known that this is the 
only picture in the world in presence of 
which even the most thoughtless become 
silent and serious. In that famous 
corner of the Dresden gallery in which 
it stands, not even a whisper is wont to 
be heard; for aside from the natural effect 
that it produces on the mind, the tradition 
lingers that it is not permissible to speak 
in the presence of the Sistine Madonna, 
where even the boor removes his hat, and 
the most frivolous forget their adjectives. 
The conspicuous figures of modern civili- 
zation are the mother and child; once 
they stood on its outermost circle, but 
they have slowly moved to its centre, 
where none can choose but behold them. 
What makes for their best good, their 
greatest safety, development and happi- 
ness, makes for the good of the whole 
world; for the stream cannot rise higher 
than the fountain, and they are the foun- 
tain of the world’s desire and hope. The 
Sistine Madonna reveals an ideal mother 
whose arms’ enthrone a wonder-loving 
child. She is the ideal of the newest 
woman, and the wondrous child, the 
great revelation of the God within the 
human, is the newest man, the greatest 
and the best that the world has ever seen. 
But before the heart of humanity under- 
stands the full significance of this new 
concept of man (for as yet it is but dimly 
outlined), his mother had to be developed 
and ripened in the golden sunshine of 
Christian civilization. It was his destiny 
to wait until she had all fairy gifts to 
bring to him, until the brain tissue that 
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she could impart was of the finest; until 
it was etched like a palimpsest with the 
‘long result of time;’’ he had to wait 
until her cultured imagination might en- 
dow him with ‘‘all that art holds and 
nature can decree;’’ he had to wait until 
the God-consciousness had come to per- 
fect flower in the heart of her from whom 
his own heart caught its earliest rhythm; 
he had to wait until the jewel of an ex- 
quisite soul could be enshrined in a 
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casket made up of every creature’s best, 
through the long process of evolution on 
the one hand, and scientific training on 
the other. We have not many models 
yet of the newest woman or the newest 
man, but it is our work to help hasten 
their advent, and some of us may live to 
see them seated side by side 


‘Upon the skirts of Time, 
Self reverent each and reverencing each.” 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Ye may be ayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 





N.C, SCHAEFFER. - - = = _ J, P, McCASKEY, 





HE Sixty-third Annual Report of the 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction will be given in full in our next 
issue. It is gratifying to note the dimen- 
sions which the common school system 
has attained, and the liberality with 
which the State and the local Boards of 
Directors are providing for the future in- 
terests and welfare of the children. Over 
a million pupils attend the public schools, 
upwards of 25,000 teachers are employed 
in the work of instruction and more 
than 150 persons are continually en- 
gaged in the work of supervision. Very 
many palatial edifices have been erected 
for school purposes, and the necessary 
text-books and school supplies are {fur- 
nished free of expense. The annual ap- 
propriation has reached the magnificent 
sum of $5,500,000, and to this amount 
over $15,500,000 more were added during 
the year by local taxation. Since the 
first Monday of June, in the year 1891, 
more than $70,000,000 have been ex- 
pended upon our public schools, of 
which amount $26,500,000 will have been 
paid out of the State Treasury by New 
Year. During the same period over 
$2,000,000 have been expended for Nor- 
mal schools and the training of teachers, 
and amounts aggregating considerably 
Over $2,000,000 were appropriated for 
the hospitals in which clinical instruc- 
tion is given to the students of our 





medical colleges, and in aid of other 
phases of higher education at the State 
College, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Western University at Alle- 
gheny. 

The statistical table, which accompan- 
ies the annual report, presents, in the fol- 
lowing figures, a brief showing of the 
colossal proportions of our Pennsylvania 
school system, including Philadelphia, 
for the school year ending June 1, 1896: 


Number of school districts. . 2,478 
Number or schools 25,899 
Number of graded schools. . 15,058 
Number of superintendents. . 138 
Number of male teachers.. . 8,796 
Number of female teachers . . 17, 
Whole number of teachers. . . 26,764 
Average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month $44 78 
Average salaries of female 
teachers permonth..... 38 28 
Average length of school term, 
in months 
Number of pupils 
Teachers’ wages 
Cost of school text-books.. . 
Total expenditures 
State appropriation for the 
school year ending June, 
1895 
Estimated value of school 


$9,622,235 81 
736,913 78 
19,661,529 58 


Pror. T. J. CHAPMAN, principal of the 
Fourth Ward School, Pittsburg, and an 
occasional contributor to Zhe School Jour- 
ual, has been prominently identified with- 
educational work in this State for more 
than thirty years. He was for eight 
years superintendent of the schools of 
Cambria county, and was the first profes- 
sor elected to the faculty of the State 
Normal School at Indiana. Going to 
Pittsburg eighteen years ago, he was for 
one year teacher in the Riverview Acad- 
emy, located at Sixth street and Du- 
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quesne Way. He was then elected prin- 
cipal of the Fourth Ward school. Prof. 
Chapman is a quiet, unassuming man. 
He is a member of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, and of the His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, and is the 
author of a number of works, the most 
extended of which is ‘‘ The French in 
the Allegheny Valley.’’ 





A LADY writing from Atlanta, Georgia 
—Miss Carrie E. Bemus, of the Baptist 
Seminary—orders thirty copies of the 
November number of Zhe /ournal, for 
distribution to her pupils who are pre- 
paring for the work of teaching. Supt. 
George W. Twitmyer, of Bethlehem, in 
ordering jsubscription for his teachers, 
says, under date of October 31st: ‘I 
consider Zhe Journal one of the best for 
intelligent cultural uplift and tonic effect 
that teachers can read. I have.it com- 
plete from 1854. It is always placed first 
on my list of educational papers. My 

“confidence in it, and my appreciation of 


it, are attested by the enclosed list of - 


twenty out of a possible twenty-eight. I 
feel proud of my teachers.’’ To know 
that good teachers and good people like 
these approve Zhe Journal so heartily, is 
worth to us much more than money, 
though that too is needed in a small 
way to keep our accounts square. When 
with such orders as these comes the 
strong word of approval, all is doubly 
paid. The money melts away and is 
gone, as it ought to go, but what good is 
felt and done remains. 





A STRIKING and appropriate feature of 
the Lancaster County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was the display and distribution of 
the memorial portrait of Dr. Burrowes. 
At the session of last year $250 was con- 
tributed to the fund, and this year a copy 
of the portrait was given to each teacher, 
to go into every school in the county. 
One hundred or more copies handsomely 
framed had already been put into all the 
schools of the city. Nine of these por- 
traits, framed in different styles, were 
displayed upon the walls of the court 
room. ‘The artist proof belonging to the 
Lancaster School Board occupied the 
central position back of the Judge’s 
bench, and made a splendid showing in 
its rich and heavy gold frame. It was 
flanked by portraits framed in a style 
similar to most of those in the city 
schools. The portrait under the clock 
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was loaned by Dr. N. C. Schaffer, that 
facing it on the west wall was from the 
Mayor’s office, while those on the south 
wall were from the Boys’ High School 
and the office of the County Superintend- 
ent. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the teachers: 


Resolved, That the members of the Insti- 
tute appreciate in an especial degree the 
high honor shown to Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, the first president of this body—and 
more than sixty years ago, the organizer 
of our Common School System—in the very 
fine exhibit of portraits that has graced the 


~ court-room during the present week. 


Resolved, That the thanks, not only of 
the members of the Institute, but also of the 
entire county, are due to the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial Committee for the manner in 
which they have done and are doing the 
great work entrusted to them; for their gen- 
erous distribution of portraits, in such man- 
ner that these may be placed in every school 
in the county; and for the opportunity 
afforded the Institute, as a body, to visit St. 
James’ Church to see the tomb, the tablet, 
and the grave of Dr. Burrowes. 





‘““FREQUENT irregular promotions,” 
says President Hyde, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, ‘‘ are essential to the best develop- 
ment of the individual. I owe two years 
of my intellectual life to the fact that, in 
the city in which I was attending school, 
I was allowed to go through the two 
years’ course of the intermediate school in 
one year, and the two years’ course in the 
grammar school in one year; so that I 
entered the High School and began the 
study of Latin and Algebra at the age of 
eleven. The average boy can be just as 
well prepared to take up these studies at 
the age of eleven or twelve, as at the tra- 
ditional age of fourteen or fifteen, when 
he usually begins this work.’‘ 





Dr. W. A. Mowry, of Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts, before one of our recent 
Institutes, in speaking of ‘‘ The Supreme 
Moment in North America,’’ said: ‘‘ We 
have made history faster in this country 
than in any other, and more remarkable 
also, in the short period of our existence 
asanation. We have done more for civ- 
ilization in the past hundred years than 
any other nation in the past five hundred. 
We live so fast that time is hardly an ele- 
ment in our history. In the middle of 


the last century three great nations were 
struggling for supremacy in North Amer- 
ica; Spain, France and Great Britain. 
Great Britain prevailed, and by the treaty 
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of 1763, France was swept bodily from 
the American continent. Suppose that 
France had been stronger than England 
and had driven England from North 
America. What would have become of 
us? The fate of the continent hung on 
the battle of Quebec. That was the 
supreme moment in the history of North 
America. If the French had prevailed, 
French manners, customs, language and 
jurisprudence might have prevailed in 
this country instead of the English. Our 
American war for independence would 
not have been possible, because it was the 
policy that England pursued and which 
was the direct result of the treaty of 1763, 
which drove the colonies into revolt, and 
brought about the treaty of 1783.’’ 





GREATEST ENEMIES 


OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


pow the public schools were first 
established, those who opposed the 
system by word and vote were considered 
its dangerous opponents. Many of them 
believed in private and parochial schools, 
and their opposition was open and out- 
spoken. The success of the system has 
won general favor, and no serious danger 
is to be apprehended now from that 
source. Buta far more dangerous class 
of enemies has sprung up within the 
system. 

Those who seek office as directors for 
the purpose of favoring relatives and 
friends, regardless of the best interests of 
the children who are to be educated, are 
sure to do the public schools more harm 
than the advocates of parochial schools, 
many of whom have come to look upon 
the system with some degree of favor. 
But the worst enemies of the public 
schools are directors who seek to make a 
*‘divy’’ cash return to themselves, in 
infamous betrayal of their trust, out of 
every order for repairs, text-books, and 
school supplies. Sometimes it is even 
rumored that a Superintendent derives, 
in the same Judas-like fashion, a money 
benefit or other tangible return in the 
way of personal profit. Public opinion 





should drive the guilty parties out of 
office wherever they can be detected. 
The truest friends of the public schools 
are those who do not hesitate to bring 
directors to the bar of justice if any 
crookedness is discovered. A case in 
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point has come up in the courts of 
Schuylkill county, of which the Phila- 
delphia Ledger gives the following dis- 
gracefuljparticulars. 

A sensational case is being tried here (Potts- 
ville, Nov. 13), wherein the Board of Blythe 
twp. are charged with misdemeanor and 
gross frauds against the School District. 
The defendants are James Kenna, Martin 
Delaney, Jos. Clemens, Michael Conroy, 
Michael Whalen and Michael Brennan, who 
constitute the fall board of the township ; 
and this evening they pleaded guilty after 
the examination of a number of witnesses, 
who furnished damaging evidence against 
them, Michael Brennan, Secretary of the 
Board, acknowledged his guilt first, and 
was the star witness in the case. He had 
the order and minute book before him while 
on the stand, but the latter was of no value 
whatever, as in no instance did the minutes 
show who attended the meetings, or what 
business was transacted beyond the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. Brennan explained 
this by saying that it was arranged that he 
need not bother about bringing either the 
minute or order book to the meeting. 

Money Taken from Teachers.—Witness 
said that he and the rest of the Directors got 
a ‘‘divy’’ out of every order issued. In 
looking over the order-book, Brennan con- 
tended the book had been tampered with. 
In 1894, when orders were drawn for paying 
the teachers for attending the County 
Institute, the Directors stuck it into their 
pockets, witness declared, the teachers re- 
ceiving nothing. In August, 1894, an order 
for $174 was drawn in favor of Matthew 
Whalen ; out of this order each director re- 
ceived $10. A few days later an order was 
drawn for $32.50 in favor of the Board for 
expenses to Pottsville. Shortly before this 
an order was drawn for nearly $300 to pay 
for preparing plans and superintending the 
erection of a new school building. Out of 
this, witness said, every member of the 
Board who had a relative teaching in the 


‘ district received $5 each, while the witness 


and Kenna, who had no one teaching, re- 
ceived $6.50. 

Spent the Money at a Saloon.—Another or- 
der was drawn in favor of Bernard Dough- 
erty for $310 for repairing school buildings. 
Out of this order each director received $25, 
witness said. When the ‘‘divy’’ was 
passed around on this last order, witness 
said he received $5 more than his share by 
mistake, while Director Devlin was $5 short. * 
Witness said he afterwards spent the $5 at 
Delaney’s saloon. Upon another occasion 
the Board determined to purchase supplies. 
For this purpose an order for $200 was 
drawn, but only $50 was expended for sup- 
plies, each direclor receiving $25 from the 
order. Later supplies to the amount of $22.50 
were purchased, but the order for paying it 
was made out for $45, the difference bein 
The Boar 
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was determined to purchase a stove upon 


one occasion. An order for $99.10 was 
drawn for the payment of the bill. Out of 
this deal, which he said he engineered, he 
and Kenna each got $15. The Board rented 
a room for school purposes from a Mrs. Dev- 
lin, whose husband was an invalid, at a ren- 
tal of $45. Out of this each director received 
a ‘‘divy,’’ the witness said. 

The evidence of the witness was all such 
as to implicate some members of the Board 
in every transaction, although he acknowl- 
edged that in a number of instances Kenna 
objected to the crooked work proposed, es- 
pecially the retaining of the money drawn to 
pay the teachers for attending institutes. 
His testimony also showed that in the pur- 
chase of books, plans, supplies and other 
articles, the dealers in those goods were not 
in any way implicated in the ‘‘divies,’’ the 
Board engineering that part of the purchases 
alone, usually paying the dealers in cash 
instead of orders, as is genetally done. 


-_ 


“TAN MACLAREN.”’ 








T was a large audience that greeted 

Rev. Dr. Watson on his second ap- 
pearance at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia on November 20th. He 
was announced to give ‘‘ Readings from 
the Annals of Drumtochty,”’ but he did 
very little reading. Instead, he gave his 
audience what most of them, probably, 
thought was far better, a bright, chatty, 
confidential talk about the principal 
characters in his books. To readers of 
** Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’’ it may 
be sufficient description to say that Dr. 
Watson talks just as he writes—in a racy 
style, full of quiet humor, flavored with 
quaint conceits and with the air of one 
friend familiarly chatting with another. 
He has enough Scottish brogue to give a 
quaint but pleasing accent to his speech, 
but his enunciation is clear, and he made 
himself heard in every part of the hall, 
apparently with no more effort than if he 
were in an ordinary pulpit. 

At the beginning, when he alluded to 
the warm reception he had met with in 
Philadelphia and afterwards began to 
notice certain criticisms on his books, Dr. 
Watson spoke in his proper person; but 
he soon dropped that strain, and during 
the rest of his entertainment spoke of his 
characters in such familiar terms and 
with such an evident recognition of them 
as actual beings, that it was easy to see 
the preacher had been retired and the 
audience was listening to ‘‘Ian (Ean) 
Maclaren,”’ ‘‘Ian’’ is the Gaelic for 
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John, and Maclaren was his mother’s 
name. 

His opening remarks were full of bright 
sayings. He began by replying to ‘‘cer- 
tain criticisms that his characters were 
‘too good to live,’ and ‘should have been 
taken to heaven before they fell under 
the notice of their biographer.’’’ He 
deprecated talk of this kind. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
he asked, ‘‘is it not open to fiction to 
hold out to men and women the ideals 
that have been in the background of all 
their minds? Why should there not be 
model ideals of self-sacrifice and good 
living? Why should the man be allowed 
to claim the title of realist who exposes 
the leprous sores of humanity, and he be 
discredited who holds up the better sid2s 
of our natures?’ He claimed, therefore, 
to have merely typified the better part of 
human nature} for ‘‘ there is nothing in 
literature half so beautiful as the thoughts, 
hopes, and aspirations of humanity.” 

Other critics thought some of his char- 
acters too bad, and took special exception 
to that of ‘‘ Archibald MacKittrick,’’ 
better known as “ Posty,’’ who will be 
remembered as the hero of the story well 
described by its title, ‘‘Past Redemption.’’ 
‘* People,’’ said Dr. Watson—no, it was 
*‘Tan Maclaren’? who was speaking 
now—‘‘ people think an author makes 
his characters and moves them at his 
will, like so many jumping-jacks, con- 
trolled by hidden strings. If that were 
so each character would be a repetition of 
the author himself, and nobody would 
read the book. An author’s characters 
are beyond his control ; they do as they 
please, and if anybody thinks the men of 
Drumtochty are to be easily handled he 
does not know them.’’ Then he went on 
to say that ‘‘ Posty’s’’ biographer did 
not always approve of that gentleman’s 
conduct, especially in the matter of drink- 
ing, and had much trouble with him on 
that account. He related in a perfectly 
serious way how hard he tried to reform 
‘*Posty,’’ and especially of a solemn 
argument he had with him _ before 
‘*Posty’’ jumped into the Tochty and 
lost his life in saving ‘‘ Elspeth Mac- 
fadyen’s’’ child. He pointed out the 
risk the postman ran in departing this 
life while in his condition of wickedness, 
but the latter closed the discussion by 
saying, in Scottish brogue, ‘‘ Well, I 
think I’d rather take my chances by 
jumping in and saving the child than 
to stand looking on while she drowned.”’ 
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The author’s account of how he attained 

the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of his stories was a 
masterpiece of word-painting, and his de- 
scription of a Scotch farmer and his wife 
going to Edinburgh to see their son take 
the degree—apropos of ‘‘A Lad o’Pairts’’ 
—was thrillingly eloquent. He gave his 
first reading from this story, but so wove 
it in with comment and explanation that 
the audience, unless familiar with the 
narrative, could not tell when he was 
reading and when commenting. The 
second selection was the witness’s testi- 
mony in ‘‘The Cunning Speech of Drum- 
tochty,’’ and this was almost the only bit 
of humor that he read. He seemed to 
think more of the pathetic passages, 
though he gave quite a long extract from 
‘*Through the Flood,’’ descriptive of 
‘Dr. MacLure’s’’ heroic treatment of 
‘“Thomas Mitchell’’ and his wife. 

One of his favorite characters was 
**Jamie Souter,’’ the ‘‘cynic-in-ordinary 
to the glen,’’ whom the critics thought 
rather too bad to be put into a book, but 
who had many good points about him 
nevertheless. He seemed to think, how- 
ever, that the finest character of all was 
**Dr. MacLure,’’ and in describing him 
he returned to the proposition with which 
he started—that the novelist only puts 
into shape the lives and characters he 
sees around him. He had been asked 
frequently whether ‘‘ Dr. MacLure’’ was 
an actual person. He was not; but he 
was drawn from life. He was a composite 
portrait of four physicians, three of whom 
are dead, while the fourth, on reading the 
story, sighed to think that his unworthy 
self could never hope to accomplish such 
grand work for humanity as did the hero 
of ‘‘A Doctor of the Old School.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ 
said the speaker, in effect, ‘‘there are 
plenty of ‘Dr. MacLures’ in the world. 
I doubt not that many of you know some 
of them. I am finding new ones every 
week. I have been particularly fortunate 
this week, for this is only Friday, and I 
have already discovered four.’’ Heclosed 
by reading the account of the ‘‘ Doctor’s”’ 
death. 

We have had many a rare time of it in 
the old Academy in the past thirty-five to 
forty years, but have never known any- 
thing there that we have enjoyed more 
heartily, or recall as more thoroughly de- 
lightful, than this Friday afternoon 
matinee. If the reader would extend the 
circle of his acquaintance, we refer him 
with confidence to ‘‘ Ian Maclaren.’’ 
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DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 





IN MEMORY OF DR. HIGBEE AS A THEO- 
LOGICAL PROFESSOR, 1864-1871. 





N Tuesday, October 27th, a fine life- 

size portrait of Dr. Higbee, painted 
by A. L. Dalby, of Pittsburg, was pre- 
sented to the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed church, Lancaster, Pa. 
By a fortunate coincidence, all the sur- 
viving members of Dr. Higbee’s immedi- 
ate family were present in the city; and 
these, with a few special friends, the 
faculty and students of the seminary, and 
the professors of Franklin and Marshall 
College, made up the company, wholly 
sympathetic, assembled in the Theolo- 
gical reading room to witness the unveil- 
ing of the picture. Ata given signal the 
drapery was drawn aside by the only 
grandson and namesake of Dr. Higbee, 
Elnathan Higbee Mull, whose birth fell 
on an anniversary of his giandfather’s 
birthday, thus making his selection for 
this purpose peculiarly appropriate. 

The portrait is the gift of Mr. B. Wolff, 
Jr., of Pittsburg, a member of Grace Re- 
formed church when Dr. Higbee was 
pastor there. It was then that the friend- 
ship between the two men was formed, 
which speedily grew into very close 
relations, of which this graceful tribute 
of Mr. Wolff’s is a fitting expression and 
an enduring witness. It was from this 
church, in 1864, that Dr. Higbee was 
called to the chair of Church History and 
New Testament Exegesis in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, then located at Mercers- 
burg, Pa. This was not his first connec- 
tion with the Seminary; for only ten 
years before he had graduated from that 
already famous seat of theological learn- 
ing, to which he now returned, at the 
age of thirty-four, to occupy the chair 
that had been raised to such honorable 
distinction by the celebrated Dr. Philip 
Schaff—a distinction, it is generally 
agreed, that was not suffered to wane 
during the incumbency of his young suc- 
cessor. ‘ 

In this connection two things seem to 
be noteworthy: First, that Dr. Higbee, 
of New England stock, a native of Ver- 
mont, a ‘‘ Yankee of the Yankees,’’ edu- 
cated in the schools and university of his 
native State, should have found his way, 
so readily and so early in his life, into 
the communion of the German Reformed 
church, whose very name suggests an 
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order of life and thought so entirely dif- 
ferent from that in which he had hitherto 
moved. It is indeed easier to think of 
points of contrast and contradiction than 
of contact and agreement. But the power 
of truth is universal in its essential char- 
acter and its sway, and thought as an 
instrument of apprehension is free and 
unhampered by previous condition or 
environment. And so it is the writer’s 
conviction that Dr. Higbee was drawn to 
the institutions of the Reformed church 
by the force of truth—the great central 
truth of life, as interpreted and expressed 
in what was then so widely known as the 
Mercersburg System of Christian Philo- 
sophy. To this challenge his nature and 
his reason responded; here he found his 
spiritual and his intellectual home, which 
he afterwards helped so greatly to adorn; 
he also found that career of high service 
upon which he entered with character- 
istic zeal and resolute purpose, and in 
_which he coutinued steadfast with an 
ever-deepening conviction in the courage 
of which he was never found wanting. 
The second thing worthy of note is, 
that after his graduation from the Semi- 
nary, five years should have elapsed be- 
fore he received a call to the pastorate in 
the church of his choice. For it was not 
until 1859 that he wascalled from Bethel, 
Vermont, where he had in the meantime 
been serving a Congregational church, to 
the First Church of Tiffin, Ohio, his first 
regular charge in the Reformed Church. 
In view of the fact that only five years 
later he was appointed to one of the 
highest positions of honor and trust in 
the Church, does it not seem strange that 
during those first five years there should 
have been apparently no work of any 
kind for him to do, or to get to do, within 
the Church? But he was working all the 
same, and along lines and in ways that 
were providentially, as he himself after- 
wards said, fitting him for the duties of 
the professorship to which he was subse- 
quently elected. é 
Of the character of his work here; 
nothing need now be said. That it was 
richly fruitful and acceptable is amply 
attested by his colleagues and students in 
a number of grateful tributes that will be 
recalled by the readers of the ‘‘ Dr. Hig- 
bee Memorial Volume.’’ This much has 
been said to explain in part the occasion 
which is the subject of this writing. 
After the unveiling, Prof. Geo. F. Mull, 
of F. & M. College, acting on behalf of 
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the donor, and at his request, formally 
presented the portrait to the authorities 
of the Seminary, believing, as he said, 
that he might truly represent Mr. Wolff 
as holding it to be a sufficient motive for 
his act, that it is a worthy memorial of a 
worthy man, whose influence for good 
will continue to be exerted, for genera- 
tions to come, through this, his ‘‘ counter- 
feit presentment.”’ 

The response was made by Dr. Thos. 
G. Apple, one of Dr. Higbee’s most cher- 
ished friends and his successor in the 
Chair of Church History. Dr. Apple 
spoke with much feeling and a grave 
earnestness, in substance as follows: 


I feel honored in being appointed by the 
Faculty of the Seminary to respond to the 
pees of this fine portrait of Dr. 

ee to the Seminary. It is fitting and right 
that such mementos of those who have 
labored faithfully in the Seminary should 
be preserved in its halls. This, indeed, is 
the first one, I believe, thus formally pre- 
sented, but we hope it may not be the last. 
Rauch and Schaff and Nevin and Harbaugh 
are in the honored list, and it is hoped their 
likenesses also will ere long be placed here. 

Those who knew Dr. Higbee intimately can 
testify to the faithfulness of this portrait. 
It is equal to the best likeness we have seen. 
It calls him before us as we knew him in life. 

And this suggests the one thought upon 
which I desire to dwell for a few moments 
in making this response, viz., the strong and 
lasting impress Dr. Higbee made of himself 
upon the students of the Seminary. 

Such impression every faithful teacher 
makes upon the minds and hearts of the 
pupils, or students who sit under his con- 
stant instructions. The relation of teacher 
and taught is a deep, spiritual one, in which 
mind communes with mind, spirit with 
spirit. We feel this in looking back over our 
school-boy and student days. Wecarry with 
us the impress ot our teachers through life. 

But this was peculiarly the case in refer- 
ence to Dr. Higbee. There was in his case 
not only a strong, captivating intellect that 
grasped his subject with masterly skill, 
but his delivery was sympathetic and mag- 
netic, winning its way into the hearts as 
well as the minds of his auditors. When he 
came from a New England university to our 
institutions he soon mastered the system of 
thought that had come to prevail in those 
institutions, or rather it mastered him, and 
he upheld and taught it faithfully in his in- 
structions. 

But I cannot dwell upon these thoughts 
here and now. I simply perform the duty 
assigned to me, by expressing the thanks of 
the authorities and students of the Semina 
to Mr. B. Wolff and the artist for this excel- 
lent likeness. It will serve to perpetuate 





the affectionate regard with which the mem- 
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ory of Dr. Higbee is held in the institution 
in which he taught as professor, along with 
the other worthy professors who have gone 
to their henwenths reward. May we seek to 
follow them faithful to our trust, and share 
with them at last in their eternal rest ! 


Dr. Apple’s response was supplemented 
by the following words from Dr. Gerhart: 


I concur in the sentiments expressed by 
my colleague regarding the man represented 
by this excellent portrait; and the Seminary 
duly appreciates the consideration and gen- 
erosity of Mr. Wolff in devising and present- 
= acceptable a gift. 

hough I knew Dr. Higbee almost from 
the time he entered the Reformed church, 
yet my relations were not so intimate for so 
many years as the relations of Dr. Apple. 
He knew him better than I. Nevertheless I 
can say that I knew him well, as I was 
closely associated with him in the faculty of 
this institution for a period of three years, 
from the fall of 1868 to the fall of 1871; and 
I soon learned to estimate his scholarship, 
his distinguished talents, and, I must add, 
the singular magnetism of his spirit and his 
manner. 

It is not unfitting to repeat a statement I 
made when it was my sad privilege to speak 
on the occasion of his funeral; it was that 
he took rank with three or four ministers 
who could, for me, preach most edifying 
discourses. When he was well prepared 
and was in his best mood, he could preach 
the pure gospel of Jesus Christ with extra- 
ordinary power, holding the fixed attention 
and moving the hearts of his entire audi- 
ence. In this respect, as on such occasions, 
he proclaimed the gospel with the clear, firm 
conviction of the reality of the kingdom of 
God. I never heard his superior. 


_ Dr. Higbee’s professorship in the Sem- 
inary covered a period of seven years, 
when he voluntarily severed his connec- 
tion with the institution. The immediate 
occasion for his resignation was the re- 
moval of the Seminary to Lancaster in 
1871. The necessity for it lay in the re- 
sponsible interest he felt in the welfare of 
the struggling young college of Mercers- 
burg, which was just about to graduate 
its first class. His decision to remain 
with the College was the result of serious 
and prayerful deliberation, and was never 
misunderstood by those of his friends 
who were familiar with all the circum- 
stances, and knew those dominant traits 
in his character—strength of conviction 
and independent purpose. But there is 
good reason to believe that he passed 
through a crisis,‘the straining intensity of 
which he alone knew. Indeed, he him- 
self confesses as much in a letter written 
at this time, as found in a sketch of his 
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life, from which most of what follows is 
taken: 

‘“This commencement,’’ he writes, ‘“‘has 
been the severest trial I have yet had in 
my life. It cost a struggle to follow my 
convictions of duty and resign my posi- 
tion in the Seminary. * * * But I feel 
that I have done right, although at a 
great sacrifice. I feel that I can accom- 
plish far more for the Church here, than 
by going to Lancaster, and can labor with 
far more efficiency. I know very’ well 
that by some I shall be called rebellious, 
and by others impetuous and reckless, and 
by very few shall I be esteemcd as one, 
calmly and at personal sacrifice, following 
the conviction of duty. * * * Position 
often gives influence and secures reputa- 
tion and honor. I am not destitute of 
ambition. I love to be respected by my 
fellow-laborers in the church. But the 
sure road to esteem is worth from toil. 
Here I shall labor, and study, and teach, 
and pay but little heed to what position I 
occupy. I have gone into the College to 
work, and not to seek self-honor.”’ 

Thus he voluntarily surrendered one of 
the most honorable trusts in the gift of 
the Church—a position congenial to his 
tastes and carrying with it, by constitu- 
tional provision, the assurance of com- 
fortable maintenance to the end of his 
life. What he exchanged it for, as 
viewed from the standpoint of ordinary 
prudence, appears to mark the act as one 
of supreme folly. But who shall say that 
in the mystery of the Providence that 
shapes our ends, it was not after all for 
the best? Certain it is that ‘‘ labor and 
toil’? were his. ‘‘ Worth’’ came in their 
wake; and ‘‘ the sure road to esteem’’ be- 
gan steadily to lengthen out before him. 
And this, too, is certain, that the same 
spirit of unalterable conviction and unfal- 
tering faith which drew him into the ser- 
vice of the Church, also kept him there, 
and dominated him to the end of his life. 
Whatever else he became, he never ceased 
to be a true and loyal son of the Church, 
and of its central school of theology, 
whose teachings he helped to shape and 
in his life so conspicuonsly exemplified. 

Indeed, we may repeat the opinion ex- 
pressed elsewhere, that his greatest power 
lay in his ministry as a steward of the 
mysteries of grace, and particularly in 
his preaching of the gospel. At the same 
time, it may also be repeated, that as an 
instructor in the class-room he was un- 
surpassed and had few equals. But what 
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made him so masterful in unfolding the 
truth of a particular science and in awak- 
ening the susceptibilities for its apprehen- 
sion and appropriation on the part of his 
pupils, was that settled habit of his mind, 
according to which he steadily and per- 
sistently subordinated all the manifold 
forms of truth to the one great overshad- 
owing truth, as it is in Christ, the Truth. 
Nor does this conflict with the spirit of 
what Dr. Higbee himself once, upon a 
memorable occasion, said: ‘In remember- 
ing that I am a clergyman, I do not for- 
get that Iam aman.’ Manhood was the 
supreme thing, but a manhood as glorified 
by its embodiment in the Perfect Man— 
that sublime reality and great central fact 
of our life, which in its comprehensive 
largeness includes all the functional ac- 
tivities of our earthly existence, and is 
greater than the teacher, the preacher, the 
laborer in whatever sphere. When in the 
course of time, then, he was called upon 
to lay aside the distinctive robes of his 
ministerial office to be clothed with the 
authority of the State as the Superintend- 
ent of its schools, he did not lay aside his 
high calling in Christ Jesus, but contin- 

ued, in season and out of season, to do 
his Master’s will as a preacher of right- 

eousness, the only difference being that 
his field had now widened out into dimen- 

sions of almost boundless extent. Tothe 

cultivation of this field he gave the best 

years and the best powers of his life. He 

died with his hand to the plow, and it will 

be a long day before all the fruits will be 

gathered in from the seeds of his sowing. 


_ 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 








N every age of the world men have 

been adepts at finding reasons for not 
obeying laws which they dislike. The 
Ten Commandmen}s have been treated 
in that way by people the world over, 
although the excuses given do not 
diminish the guilt of disobedience. The 
same remark applies to the law making 
attendance at school compulsory. A 
common excnse is that the law does not 
specify when the child shall go to school, 
whether at the beginning or during the 
last sixteen weeks of the term. The 
school law does not say whether the chil- 
dren shall come to school at eight or nine 
o’clock. The directors fix the time for 
the opening of school, and that fixes the 
time when the pupil shall_come to school. 
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In like manner the directors fix the day 
for the opening of the school year, and 
that is the time when the boy or girl 
should begin school, provided no satis- 
factory excuse for absence is given to the 
Board of Directors, whose good judgment 
is made the final arbiter by the law. 

Of course, many obstacles will arise, 
some of which could not be foreseen. If 
the assessors made mistakes in the enum- 
eration, directors certainly have the 
power to make the corrections. The 
assessor’s list of children between eight 
and thirteen is intended as a help in the 
enforcement of the law. ‘The aim of the 
law is to banish illiteraracy and to make 
ignorance impossible. 

The following statistics from the report 
of Supt. A. Wanner, of York, are interest- 
ing in showing in what respects the 
assessor’s lists need correction : 

In May, when the assessors enumerated 
the children between 8 and 13 years of age, 
the legal school age, there were reported 
2,298. At the close of September, the first 
school month of this year, there were in the 
public schools, of the legal school age, 
1,916 pupils. Through the courtesy of those 
in charge of parochial and private schools, 
like statistics were obtained therefrom. In 
such schools there were enrolled 219; mak- 
ing in all the schools of the city, 2,135. 
This is but 163 less than the assessors re- 
ported. The natural inference is that nearly 
all the children between 8 and 13 years of 
age are in our schools. 

Such is unfortunately not the case. The - 
following additional statistics give the true 
state of affairs. They are furnished to show 
how unreliable such a superficial conclusion 
would be. 

The first item in what follows gives the 
number of children now in school who, at 
the time of the enumeration, were less than 
8 years of age. Their names (176), of 
course, do not appear on the assessors’ 
books: 


No. I. Boys. Girls. Total. 
In private schools. 19 21 40 
In publicschools... 60 76 136 


In ‘ithe next item, No 2. is given the 
number of children in school between 8 
years and 4 months, and 13 years of age, 
whose names (560), were not found on the 
assessors’ books. The date of the school 
census was four months later than the 
other, hence eight years and four months, 
corresponds to 8 years in the assessors’ 
books. 


No. 2. Boys. Girls. Total. 
In public schools. . . 247 261 508 
Private & parochial . 20 32 52 


In the assessors’ books are the names of a 
number of children between 8 and 13 years 
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of age who were not in attendance in any of 
the schools in September. Their number is 
given in the following item. Boys, 353; 
girls, 368 ; total 721. 

Families have moved since the spring 
census, and whilst our children from many 
such have been located in their new places 
of residence and credited in both enumera- 
tions, as given above, some have not been 
found. For that reason 721 is too great b 
the number of children in school from suc 
families who have not been located. 

It also includes another class who were 4 
months more than 13 when the school cen- 
sus was taken, and who are therefore not 
now within the legal school age. No cor- 
rection need be made for this class, how- 
ever, since item 1 will add at least an equal 
number. 

The data submitted force us to conclude 
that there are children not reported in either 
census—children whose names are not on 
the assessors’ books, nor on the roll books 
in our schools. Taking all these things 
into consideration, the Superintendent is of 
opinion that there are not less than goo chil- 
dren of legal school age in this city who are 
not now in our schools. 


-_ 


PROF. S. R. THOMPSON. 








HE learned world in general, and 

Westminster College in particular, 
suffered a loss in the death of Prof. S. R. 
Thompson. He died on Wednesday, 
October 28th, at his home in New Wil- 
mington, Lawrence county, and his fun- 
eral was largely attended by the trus- 
tees, professors and students of the col- 
lege. His career left a deep impression 
upon educational circles in his religious 
denomination and in the western part of 
Pennsylvania. 

Prof. S. R. Thompson was born at 
South Shenango, Pa., in 1833. His 
grandfather, James Thompson, came 
from the north of Ireland, and his father, 
William, was a farmer by occupation. In 
1863 he graduated from Westminister 
College. He commenced teaching in 
1848, his first school being in Clarion 
county. His college course was some- 
what interrupted by his appointment to 
the office of county superintendent of 
Schools in Crawford county. He served 
in this position five years. From 1865 to 
1868 he was vice-principal of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro, Pa. He then, 
for three years, was principal of the West 
Virginia State Normal School. He filled 
the same position in the Nebraska State 
Norma Slchool one year. From 1871 to 


1876 he was Professor of Agriculture in 
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the Nebraska State University. He con- 
ducted in this capacity the second series 
of farmers’ institutes ever held in this 
country. For four years he served as 
State Superintendent of Schools in 
Neraska. He resumed the duties of 
his professorship in the State Univer- 
sity in 1881, and remained there till 
1884. He then came to Westminster 
College as Professor of Physics. Prof. 
Thompson was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the National Council of Educa- 
tion, and had been a member of the Na- 
tional Educational Association since 1866. 
In 1859, he married Miss Lucy Gilmour, 
of Pontiac, Michigan, who still survives 
him. His only child, Mary, a lovely 
daughter, died in March, 1886. He 
served in every capacity from that of com. 
mon-school teacher to that of State Su- 
perintendent. As an educator, he made 
a lasting impression upon many different 
communities. He was exceedingly thor- 
ough in his work, and made of his pupils 
warm ;personal friends. Men whom he 
had instructed and assisted many years 
ago remembered him always in the most 
kindly spirit, and thankfully recalled his 
sterling and endearing qualities. 

When Prof. S. R. Thompson took 
charge of the instruction in the Natural 
Sciences at Westminster College, he found 
an inadequate supply of apparatus in the 
department of physics. He offered tothe 
trustees that if they would give him tools 
and materials worth fifty dollars, he would 
at the end of the year donate apparatus 
worth one thousand dollars, all made by 
his own hand. At the end of the year 
the apparatus which he had made was 
found to be worth over eleven hundred 
dollars by catalogue prices. He studied 
under Asa Gray, and was the second, if 
not the first American, who made a ma- 
chine for measuring the hourly growth of 
a plant. He was always in search of the 
latest and the best, found equal delight in 
looking at the stars through a telescope 
and at the plant world through a micro- 
scope. At the Lawrence County Insti- 
tute he would gather the teachers with’a 
scientific bent of mind, and show them 
how with the most meagre supply of ap- 
paratus they could illustrate the laws and 
the phenomena of the physical world. 
With the possible exception of chemistry, 
every one of the sciences owes what it 
has in the way of appliances in West- 
minster College to his guiding, stimulat- 
ing hand. Upon the death of his only 
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daughter, he planned the erection of a 
science hallin her memory. He always 
claimed that this was the best arranged 
and best equipped science building for 
undergraduate instruction that could be 
found anywhere, and there were many 
who agreed with him in thisclaim. An 
exterior view and diagrams of the floor 
plans will appear in the annual report of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
He was a splendid example of a pro- 
fessor, who was both a devout Christian 
and an advanced scientist. In business 
affairs he had unusual discernment and 
made investments with much care and 
with marked success. At gatherings of 
teachers he was a welcome visitor and a 
valued instructor; in the church he was 
an active worker and never hesitated to 
assert his independence as a thinker and 
his loyalty to the religious denomination 
of which he was a member. His example 
will be helpful to those who came under 
-the stimulating influence of his thinking, 
in causing them never to fear truth in any 
of its forms, and never to be rash in leav- 
ing the old and embracing the new. The 
State can never have too many teachers 
of science of the type of Professor S. R. 
Thompson. 


>_> 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Moore: An educational 
meeting was held in Chippewa township 
October 24th. As it was in the midst of the 
farmers’ busy season, not many patrons 
were present; but the teachers, of whom 
fourteen were in attendance, nearly all took 
part and made the meeting very interesting. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The attendance to 
date has never been better. The educational 
meetings held have been well attended. The 
new house in Bedford townshp is now 
occupied. It is a beautiful building, sub- 
stantially built and well lighted. St. Clairs- 
ville, with its new principal, D. S. Weimer, 
starts off well. Bloomfield, with all its 
teachers State Normal graduates, should do 

ood work. Cumberland Valley teachers 

ave organized alocalinstitute. This town- 
ship had allowed such work to die, and the 
schools felt the loss. The schools of 
Southampton seem to be getting along very 
well; the attendance is far above that of 
former years. Booksand supplies are badly 
needed. A similar complaint is heard in 
other districts. Under the free text-book 
law this item of expense has heen transferred 
from the individual to the public. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to convince the people 
that, although the tax must be incre: a 
mill or two, this plan of supplying the books 
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The gross incon- 


is nevertheless cheaper. 
sistency, however, consists in complaining 
when the children have not enongh books, 
and at the same time urging the directors to 
keep this item of expense down to the 


minimum. It is as poor economy to put the 
supply of books below the actual needs of 
the schools as it is to iy cheap teach- 
ers. It is a serious mistake, too, to keep no 
record of books, pencils and paper, and thus 
make room for waste. True economy sup- 
plies all the books and papers needed, and 
then holds each one accountable for the 
proper use of the same. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The county institute 
was the best ever held in the county. Over 
200 directors attended on ‘‘ Directors’ Day,”’ 
when their convention was held. The 
prucipal topics disscussed were Sanitary 
Conditions of School houses and their Sur- 
roundings, and the Selection of Text-Books 
and the Buying of School Apparatus. Ad- 
dresses were made by directors Dr. A. N, 
Seidel, Abram Bechtel, T. M. Richardson, 
Oscar Wanner, Geo. Herman, Dr. Frank R. 
Brunner, and A. R. Horne. The leading 
instructors were: Drs. S. A. Baer, C. C. 
Boyer, W. W. Deatrick, A. R. Horne, and 
Mrs. Sara L. Oberhotzer, and Principals 
Geo. M. Philips and Geo. B. Hancher. Ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. H. Willis Bland, 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer,.Gen. D. McMurtrie 
Gregg, Hon. D. B. Brunner, Prof, N. E. 
Schiebner, and Supt. E. Mackey. Evening 
lectures and entertainments were by Rev. 
Madison C. Peters, Gen. John B. Gordon, 
and the Torbett Concert Company. Over 
1200 attended institute on Directors’ day. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: A cause for 
gratification at the present writing is the 
good work being done by the inexperienced 
teachers. A number of schools have been 
supplied with slate black-boards, and others 
with reading charts and dictionaries. 
Several schools have had to be closed on ac- 
count of diphtheria and scarlet fever, and a 
few on account of: typhoid—no epidemic, 
however. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: Alden borough, 
a new school district and without a school- 
house within its limits when organized, 
opened its new building for school pu 
on September 7th. The directors first em- 
ployed two teachers, but have since been 
obliged to employ a third. Darby borough 
added to its teaching force a principal of the 
new High School established this year. 
Glenolden employed an extra teacher on ac- 


.count of the overcrowded condition of the 


peiniay grade. Thedirectors of Lansdowne 
ave employed two additional teachers for 
this term; Upper Providence, one; Radnor, 
a special in Latin, German and French; 
Ridley Park, one; Springfield, one; and 
Swarthmore, one. A neat four-room addi- 
tion has been made to the Ridley Park high 
school building. It makes an unusua i 
fine appearance and is very convenient in all 
its appointments. The teachers’ institute 
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was well attended, and much interest was 
manifested by teachers and patrons. 
Er1E—Supt. Morrison: The county insti- 
tute was successful; 340 county teachers and 
nearly 200 city and outside teachers were in 
attendance. Miss Patridge, Supt. McNeal 
and James Burns, did most excellent work; 
and the sentiment of the teachers is that 
they never received more at an institute to 
put to practical use than they did at this 
one. We have organized a ‘Principals’ 
Round Table,’’ the first meeting to be held 
at Union City, Nov. 13 and 14. Also nine 
new local monthly institutes have been 
formed for mutual benefit of the teachers, 
which makes thirteen townships that now 
have permanent organizations. 
FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: We have gained 
seventeen schools over last year’s number, 
and more may be opened during the term, 
as I find in my visitations several houses 
with too many pupils, both for the seating 
capacity of the building and for the efficiency 
of the teacher’s work. As a rule the com- 
pulsory school law is working nicely. Here 
and there I find that it is not so rigidly en- 
forced as it should be. Directors cannot 
afford to be lax in this particular. The suc- 
cess of this law, as of all laws, depends upon 
the strict enforcement of its provisions. 
The fine new annex of the Bridgeport school 
building will be ready for occupancy De- 
cember 1st. The old part has been painted 
and remodeled to correspond with the new, 
and the whole structure is supplied with the 
very latest improvements in heating and 
ventilating and inside closets. In short, it 
is a model building. Several other new 
buildings in the county are worthy of 
notice, and will be mentioned hereafter. 
FuLton—Supt. Chestnut: The number of 
applicants for teachers’ certificates was 
small as compared with previous years. We 
have by far the best average selection of 
teachers we ever had. An analytical sheet of 
teachers’ standing was mailed to each Secre- 
tary. Only two Boards were not guided by 
it. Four Local Institutes were held before 
any schools began. Sixty-nine teachers, 
out of a possible eighty, attended. 
INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The Blacklick 
school-house, a two-room building, was 
destroyed by fire. The G. A. R. Hall has 
been fitted up for school purposes. Quite a 
number of local institutes have been held 
during the month. They were well con- 
ducted and well attended. 
JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: In a number 
of districts the school-houses have been re- 
paired and repainted. The directors of 
Washington township have erected a new 
four-room building at Falls Creek. Sum- 
merville borough has added another room. In 
several other townships new houses have 
been built. In Reynoldsville the new four- 
teen-room building, costing $35,000, was 
dedicated September 4th. Addresses were 
made by Hon. John W. Reed, Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Dr. A. J. Davis and others. The 
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directors all over the county are giving the 
public schools due attention. 

JuntaTa—Supt. Marshall: During Sep- 
tember and October I visited all the schools 
on the west side of the Juniata, and those in 
Walker, Delaware, and Thompsontown on 
the east side. The teachers reported an 
enrollment of 2253, and 36 children between 
the ages of eight and thirteen not in school. 
The directors of Turbett added another 
month to the term and reduced the teachers’ 
salaries $5 per month. Thus the teachers 
are teaching a seven months’ term for five 
dollars less than they received last year for a 
six months’ term! The Patterson Board did 
a very commendable thing by re-electing 
their teachers at an increase of salary. 
Fayette built a new house. Walker and 
Delaware adopted Shimmell’s Pennsylvania 
Citizen. It is intended for the fourth and 
fifth grades. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Stewart: The annual 
county teachers’ institute was a successful 
and profitable meeting of the teachers. The 
attendance was good throughout the week. 
The attention, punctuality, regularity and 
deportment of the teachers were all that 
could be desired. The general impression 
made upon the public by the superior in- 
struction given will awaken a new interest 
in the work of the schools, and will create 
and promote a better educational sentiment 
in both city and county. The instructors 
were .Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Deputy Supts. 
Houck and Stewart, Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
State School Commissioner O. T. Corson, of 
Ohio, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Dr. A. E. Maltby, and 
City Supt. J. W. Canon. Principal A. J. 
Davis of Clarion was present at some of the 
sessions. Rev. Dr. J. M. Mealy of New 
Wilmington and Rev. Dr. R. G. Ferguson, 
President of the Westminster College, 
addressed the teachers and rendered valu- 
able service. The evening lectures and 
musical entertainments were all highly 
appreciated by the teachers and liberally 
patronized by the citizens of New Castle. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Monthly teach- 
ers’ meetings are held in all our districts 
except a few. Much good is accomplished 
by these meetings. Our attendance is ex- 
cellent throughout the county, excepting a 
few localities where it has been affected by 
the prevalence of epidemics of one form or 
another. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Our annual insti- 
tute was held this month. Every teachef 
but one in thecounty was present. Citizens 
and directors also attended in large numbers. 
The instruction given was well received, and 
I feel confident that the schools will be 
directly benefited. The county is divided 
into seven local institute districts, and 
meetings will be held from now on. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: Our county 
institutes had an enrollment of 748 teachers. 
Our instructors were Dr. A. E. Winship, of 
Boston; Mathilde E. Coffin, of Detroit; Dr. 
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J. P. Welsh, of Bloomsburg; Prof. Geo. P. 
Bible, of Stroudsburg; Prof. E. O. Excell, of 
Chicago; and Mrs. Sara Oberholtzer, of 
Philadelphia. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: As a rule, the 
schools thus far visited are in a flourishing 
condition. In some there is room for im- 
provement by better discipline, more 
thorough drill in the subjects taught, and a 
better suppy of books and apparatus. A few 
good out-houses have been built; there are 
also a few that show a great lack of atten- 
tion. Teachers should insist upon and 
rigidly require habits of decency in their 
pupils. It is to be feared that in many 
instances school supplies are not handled as 
economically as they shouldbe. Reedsville 
will soon be ready to dedicate a new school 
building, which will be the finest in the 
county and a credit tothe directors of Brown 
township. 

MonrROE—Supt. Surfass: One new school- 
house was built in each of the followin 
districts: Chestnut Hill, Coolbaugh, Eldred, 
Jackson and Polk. That in Chestnut Hill 
contains two rooms and is one of the most 
attractive school buildings in the rural 
districts of the county. It gives to the vil- 
lage of Brodheadsville what it should have 
had long ago, graded schools. In addition 
to the new building, the Board of Eldred 
township furnished all its school-houses 
with slate blackboards. The Board of Dela- 
ware Water Gap has taken a step in the 
right direction by the adoption of a well 
arranged course of study, giving two years 
to high school studies. The patrons of 
of that district can look with confidence for 
decided improvement in their schools. 

MonTouR—Supt. Steinbach: Two of our 
school-houses were blown down during the 
month: one in Anthony township the other 
in Liberty. One new house was built in 
Anthony during the summer, and one in 
Valley, the latter furnished with improved 
desks and a fine slate blackboard. Local 
institutes will be held in several districts. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Our county 
institute was the largest and most enthusias- 
tic we have ever held. The attendance of 
directors and citizens was very large. The 
instructors were Drs. J. B. DeMotte, Byron 
W. King, G. M. Philips, G. W. Hall, Profs. 
G. B. Bible, W. W. Deatrick, E. L. Kemp, 
G. W. Twitmyer, O. R. Wilt, C. M. Parker, 
Miss Ida S. MacMullan, and Miss Marian 
S. Skidmore. Evening lectures and enter- 
tainments were given by Rev. J. H. Parker, 
Dr. DeMotte, Byron W. King and the 
Torbett Concert Company. On Wednesday 
the Directors’ Association met. The com- 
pulsory school law was discussed. President 
Bishop made a brief report on the State 
Directors’ Association formed at Harrisburg 
last January. Dr. Horne and Dr. DeMotte 
made addresses. It was decided to send five 
delegates to the next meeting of the State 
Association. Their expenses will be paid 
out of the treasury of the County Associa- 
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tion. The following delegates were ap- 
gear Dr. G. N. Schwartz, of Pen Argyl; 

. J. Shimer, of Freemansburg; Wm. B. 
Lilly, Bethlehem; S. R. Odenwelder, Naza- 
reth; and J. H. Halleman, South Bethlehem. 
Arrangements were made for six local insti- 
tutes during the year: E. Bangor, Nov. 28; 
Freemarsburg, Dec. 12; Bath, Jany. 9; Pen 
Argyl, Jany. 23; Nazareth, Jany. 30; Wal- 
nutport, Feb. 6. The Reading Circle 
Committee adopted White’s Elements of 
Pedagogy, and Howland’s Practical Hints 
for Teachers, for the ensuing year. The 
directors of Allen township opened an addi- 
tional school at Catasauqua. I have visited 
106 schools thus far, and the prospects for a 
successful term are very good. With very 
few exceptions the children between eight 
and thirteen were in school. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
school rooms in Washington township have 
all been neatly papered and painted; all are 
supplied with window curtains, making 
them on the whole very pleasant rooms. 
Whilst many of our country school-houses 
have been changed in general appearance 
inside and outside, most of them are still 
lacking in a matter of vital importance to 
the physical and mental development of the 
pupils, namely, proper means of ventila- 
tion. 

PIKE—Supt. Sawyer: The county insti- 
tute was held in Milford. Instruction was 
= by Supt. Geo. W. Twitmyer, of Beth- 

ehem, Profs. E. L. Kemp, of E. Stroudsburg, 
and W. H. Detwiler, of Bloomsburg. 
Ninety-four per cent of all the teachers in 
the county were present, and an unusually 
large number of directors. The general 
public also manifested much interest in the 
ae The evening lectures were 
especially well attended by people from all 
parts of the county. 

PoTTreER—Supt. Bodler: County institute 
was held the last! week in October. The 
instructors were: Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Prof. 
Anna Buckbee, Prof. John B. DeMotte, Dr. 
Andrew T. Smith, and Dr. Heber Holbrook. 
Every teacher was assigned a part on the 
programme, consisting of either a five min- 
ute paper, or a question on methods of sub- 
jects assigned. The questions were an- 
swered by instructorsincharge. They gave 
teachers an opportunity of — the 
practical information neeced for the better 
teaching of their sck 9ols. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Local institutes 
have been organized in nearly all the dis- 
trictsofthecounty. Theattendanceat these 
meetings has been unusually large; in many 
of the districts all the teachers were present. 
In a few districts teachers are paid for attend- 
ing the Local Institutes. It is hoped that 
other districts will follow their example. 

T10oGA—Supt. Raesly: The annual teach- 
ers’ institute was held during the week be- 
ginning October 26th. In interest and at- 


tendance, it surpassed all previous meetings 
Three 


of the kind held in the county. 
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separate programmes had been arranged for 
the morning sessions, and teachers had the 
privilege of selecting the programme offering 
subjects to which they desired to give atten- 
tion. The institute was thus divided into 
three sections, the choice of programme 
constituting the basis of division. The in- 
structors were Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Dr. S. H. 
Albro, Dr. Jas. M. Milne, Prof. F. H. Green, 
Miss Margaret McCloskey, Prof G. C. Rob- 
ertson, Miss Annie C. Skeele, Dr. Daniel 
Fleisher, Mrs. G. C. Robertson, Mrs. Ma 
A. Jenks, Miss Eliza Boyce, Prof. M. F. 
Cass, Prof. H. P. Rea, Prof. W. E. Blair, 
and Prof. H.tE. Cogswell. The evening 
entertainments consisted of a_ teachers’ 
reception, a concert, and lectures by Dr. 
Ferd C. Iglehart and Gen. J.B. Gordon. An 
ene feature of the week was the 
as the County Directors’ Associa- 
tion—the first since its organization. In 
addition to an address by Dr. Schaeffer, the 
following subjects were discussed by various 
members of the association: Furnishing and 
Equipping School Houses with Proper 
Furniture and goer Recent School 
Legislation, and Contracts between Teach- 
ers and Directors. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools are 
as a rule in good workingorder. Our visits 
have been shorter than we should have liked 
to make them, but it is desirable for a new 
superintendent to ascertain as quickly as 
possible where the strong may be depended 
on, and where the weak are located. A num- 
ber of the townships hold regular monthly 
meetings in which directors and teachers 
participate. Arbor Day was observed in 
many ofourschools. Thecompulsory atten- 
dance and vaccination laws occasion an end- 
less amount of inquiry. Millmont was 
thoroughly aroused on Saturday, Oct. 31, 
when the P. O. S. of A. presented a beautiful 
flag to the School Board of Lewis township 
for the Millmont school. The educational 
feature of the occasion was the most prom- 
inent. Among the speakers were two teach- 
ers, the County Superintendents of Snyder 
and Union. 

WaAyYNE—Supt. Hower: er all the 
schools in the northern part of the county 
have been visited. The directors in Buck- 
ingham township have made many improve- 
ments in their buildings: two have been re- 
"cogeaee many others in the county ought to 

; book closets have been put in, tables 
furnished, etc. Scott township has furnished 
one room with patent desks. Scott and 
Preston still have the ‘‘ boarding ’round’”’ 
system, but these districts are very poor 
and they are anxious to give their boys and 
girls the best educational advantages that 
are ible to them. 

YOMING—Supt. Jarvis: The reports and 
other indications foretell a year of work 
likely to be of great benefit to all who are 
so fortunate as to be found in school. In 
Nicholson Ind. District the directors have re- 
furnished the interior of their school-house, 





and it is reported that at the present rate of 
increase they will soon have to fit up an- 
other room in the building to accommodate 
the pupils properly, with a view to better 
grading and classification. The school- 

ouse at Vose, in Washington township, 
has been repainted, windows repaired, and 
everything put into good shape for the win- 
ter. Arbor Day was appropriately observed 
by the schools and citizens on the Beaumont 
high school campus. There is an effort be- 
ing made to have Mehoopany set off as an 
independent district. The Court appointed 
a commission of three, all of whom, after 
viewing the situation, agreed in a report 
favorable to the project. 

BEAVER Fa.Lis—Supt. McKinney: The 
improvement in our high school, referred 
to in my last report, has given new life to 
that department of our schools. The change 
from the one-room plan, where the students 
both study and recite in the same room, to 
the department plan, with three distinct 
rooms, known, respectively, as the science, 
language and mathematics departments, is 
a decided improvement. The introduction 
of chemistry with a first-class laboratory 
equipment is also an important feature in 
the improvement. The Board of Education 
is taking active steps towards enforcing both 
the compulsory attendance law and the vac- 
cination law. Some slight difficulties arise 
from time to time concerning them, but we 
hope for a reasonable enforcement of both. 
Our teachers are faithful and enthusiastic 
in their work. Teachers’ meetings are held 
once a week. One hour is devoted to gen- 
eral professional work. ‘‘ Educational 
Foundations’’ is used as a guide for our 
readings and discussions. Part of each 
meeting is devoted to the discussion of prac- 
tical questions pertaining directly to the 
class-room. At the close of each meeting 
special grade meetings are held, in which the 
work in each grade is specifically outlined 
for the following week. The compulsory 
attendance law has not affected us greatly— 
probably not more than to the extent of fif- 
teen or twenty additional pupils. The vac- 
cination law has been carefully enforced, and 
no serious difficulty has been experienced. 

BuTLER—Supt. Gibson: The School 
Board has begun remodeling one of our old 
buildings with a view to fitting it fora high 
school building. We have as yet had little 
success in enforcing the compulsory attend- 
ance law. Last evening, however, the 
Board decided to elect a truant officer and 
we hope to make the law mean something. ° 

CHAMBERSBURG— Supt. Flickinger: I have 
organized the teachers into an association 
with meetings every alternate Wednesday 
afternoon from three to five o’clock in the 
High School—the first hour to be devoted 
to the discussion of live educational topics, 
and the second to the systematic study of 
Psychology under the direction of the 
Superintendent. I furnish a syllabus of 
three or four meetings, and then conduct 
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the recitation myself or name some one else 
to do so. The teachers take well and 
enthusiastically to the project, and I think 
we shall have a bi ar ey time of it. 

‘CONSHOHOCKEN: pt. Landis; Schools 
opened with eucouraging prospects, to which 

e clean buildings with numerous repairs 
and improvements added not a little. Our 
high school with its new furniture is very 
attractive. The Bloomsburg Normal single 
desk was selected, and it is the finest desk 
made. The pupils in the high school are 
doing excellent work. The new feature of 
their work this term is in the line of original 
résearch in history and literature. The 
Board has kindly ptoenred many valuable 
reference books which afford the pupils the 
necessary facilities for the prosecution of 
their work. The compulsory school law 
has received careful consideration and will 
be rigidly enforced at the opening ot the 
second session of school February tst, 97 
Arbor Day was observed in all the schools 
with appropriate exercises. In some of the 
schools quite elaborate = mmes were 
rendered, notably in the high school. The 
— of trees and shrubbery was reserved 

or the Spring Arbor Day. 

Corry—Supt. Colegrove: An encourag- 
ing sign of the times is the increased atten- 
dance in our grammar and high school 
grades. Owing to the crowded condition of 
the latter, it became necessary to occupy the 
assembly hall of the’ Hatch school for high 
school purposes. The room is large and 
well lighted, and has been furnished with 
new adjustable desks affording seating ac- 
commodations for 120 pnpils. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: The Board has 
purchased fifty dollars’ worth of physical 
apparatus for the high school. Each school- 
room is now supplied with a neat book-case 
for the safe keeping, under lock and key, of 
all supplementary readers. 

HazLeE Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: All our teachers with but few excep- 
tions attended the annual county institute 
held at Wilkes-Barre. The schools are again 
in full progress and we are at work with re- 
newed inspiration. 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: We note 
the largest enrollment for September in the 
history of these schools. Free text-books, 
manual training, and the compulsory school 
law, are the cause of the increased and regu- 
lar attendance. Pupils from the fifth grade 
to the high school inclusive receive manual 
training. While it is not compulsory to 
take this work, all avail themselves of the 
opportunity, and do good work. The 
school board has employed an attendance 
officer who will see that the law is fully com- 
plied with. From first impression, I think 
our people will loyally support the compul- 
sory school law. 

McKEEsPportT—Supt. Brooks: The work 
is progressing nicely. Our Board has made 
all necessary arrangements for carrying out 
the compulsory school law, and the results 
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thus far are very satisfactory. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to organize an 
evening school. As we area manfacturing 
community and many of the boys are 
obliged to work during the day, I think 
this is a wise step. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Arbor Day was 
appropriately observed by all the schools 
and many of our patrons and friends were 
present to witness the exercises. Quite a 
number of citizens kept the day by planting 
trees. The recent storm either totally de- 
stroyed or damaged some of our most 
beautiful shade trees. 

SoutH CHESTER—Supt. Hockenberry : 
The first session of our District Institute 
was held October 9th, with all the teachers 

resent. Our general theme was, ‘‘ The 

eachers’ Professional Improvement.’’ The 
teachers did nearly all the work—a plan 
which will be followed throughout the year. 
Several of these papers would merit publi- 
cation. We depend less on speeches by. 
visiting educators, interesting and profit- 
able though they be, because it is not “wal 
sible to engraft development upon a teacher; 
it is an zmward work. We wish in these 
meetings to call the teachers’ power into 
vigorous activity. 

UNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: Sickness in 
the lower departments reduced the percent- 
age of attendance for the second month: 
total enrollment 1808; average percentage in 
all schools 92. Three teachers’ meetings 
have been conducted. The special teacher 
in drawing, Miss Ilgenfritz, is instructing 
all our teachers in the Prang system. The 
new high school building is almost under 
roof, but will not be completed in time for 
occupancy this year. Under an excellent 
corps of wide-awake teachers we are pro- 
gressing rapidly, and all indications. point 
to a successful school year. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford: During the 
month our primary and intermediate schools 
each observed Autumn or Fruit Day. The 
programmes were instructive and interest- 
ing, and the display of vegetables, fruits 
etc., and the autumn decorations were 
extremely artistic. It was an appropriate 
ending for the nature work for September 
and October. 

TyrRONE—Supt. Kauffman: The compul- 
sory school law thus far has not been diffi- 
cult of eutorceanent bleed nae ae no = 
oO ition to it by the e of out borough. 

he general criticism TS that the law, in its 
provisions regarding the term of compulso 
attendance, stops short of the real benefit it 
should confer, However, if cotiscientiously 
and wisely enforced, the law will undonbt- 
edly accomplish grand results. Ourschools 
are doing better work this year than hereto- 
fore. The average number of pupils per 
teacher is about vf Teachers’ meetings 
for the discussion of educational topics are 
held every second and third Saturday of 
each month. Grade meetings are held 
frequently during the intervals. 
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Slowly. 


An - gels ev - er cright and fair, An - gels ev - er bright and fair, Take, O take me, Take,O 
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take me to your care, Take,O take me, Take, O take me to yourcare, An - gels 
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GOLDEN SLUMBERS KISS YOUR EYES. 


Smoothly. 





LuLiasy oF 17TH CENTURY, 


slum - bers kiss your eyes, Smiles a- wake you when you rise; 
heavy - y, there - fore sleep; You are care, and care must keep; 
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Sleep, pret-ty wan- tons, do- not cry, And I will sing a  Ilul-la- by, 
Sleep, pret-ty wan-tons, do not cry, And I will sing a _ Ilul-la~ by, 
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